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IS THE STANDARD ELECTRIC 
MINE LAMP 


Its record has made it the standard for the coal mine. 
Over 110,000 in use. Every one giving good service. 
Never replaced by any other make of electric lamp. 


Edison Mine Lamp Batteries have the same rugged 
strength as the Edison Batteries used in mine locomotives 


Ask for Catalog 300- N and details 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: ORANGE, N. J. 


Distributors | New York Boston Chicago, Detroit San Francisco 
in f Seattle Los Angeles New Orleans Kansas City Washington 


General Distributors: MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO.., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WYOMING- MAYARI 
RED EDGE, 


A very interesting report has 
come to us of a test that was run 
‘‘on the quiet’? by a very prom- 
inent Iron Ore Operation. 


There has been a lot of loose talk floating 
around about Shovel Efficiency and certain shovels 
being better and cheaper than others, so this 
Operation decided to quietly buy one dozen each 
of seven different makes from stock, and run a 
test without saying a word to anybody. 


The first thing we knew about it, 
we were asked to submit a Contract, 
and we did and had it accepted 
immediately. 


Then we learned also that Red 
Edge Shovels started off with $6.00 
per dozen higher first cost handicap, 
and came in FIRST--VERY much 
cheaper by shovel cost per TON 
OF ORE. 


We would like to publish figures 
but have been asked not to. 


Extraordinary Shovels. Good Deliveries. 
Distributors in Every Mining Centre. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 
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: Rock Drill Steel | 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


e Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 


MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Seales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay youto 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Reclamation of Iron Castings by 
Arc Welding is Very Successful 


Reclaiming 98% of all the defective castings they attempt 
is the remarkable accomplishment of the Spencer Heater Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa. Castings repaired by the G-E Arc Weld- 
ing process are as good as those that are cast perfect. 


The skill and organization required for this work has been 
gradually built up by the Spencer Heater Company which was 
a pioneer in the use of cast iron electrodes. 


Casting reclamation is but part of the valuable and varied 
work done by the G-E Arc Welding Equipments at the Spencer 
Heater Company. 


To save time and money, build up worn or broken ferrous 
parts with G-E Arc Welding Outfits. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


Address Nearest City 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Tex. (So. West G.E. Co.) 
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SUPERIOR McCULLY 
GYRATORY CRUSHER 


The Crusher with nine new 


and exclusive features 


This is the machine that crusher operators have been wait- 
ing for—the crusher with the new vital improvements that 
you will find in no othertype. The originality of its design 
results in Greater Capacity, Less Wear, Longer Life, Lower 
Power Consumption. 


All Crusher Operators should know about this remarkable machine. 
A Bulletin with full description and illustrations will be sent on request. 
Write for your copy. 


Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation 
115 Broadway, New York 


Power and Mining Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
M 471.4 


ACTION 


have to hustle to keep up with it. 


Yet there is no possible chance for accident. Vulcans 
safeguard against ‘‘overwind’’ and other dangers. 
Easily operated. Powerful and with inbuilt endurance. 


For the past 65 years Vulcan Hoists have been the 
best. The best is always the cheapest. 

There’s one for your particular needs. Get in touch 
with our engineers. They’re ready to help 
you on your hoisting problems without 
obligation. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


1736 Ma‘n Street 
Wilke:-Barre, Pa. 
New York Chicago 


Vulcan Hoist made for Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company, Lansford. Pa. 


(One of several repeat orders.) 
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A my MINE LOCOMOTIVE BATTERY has a big job on its hands— 


so big that an ordinary storage battery cannot meet the require- 
ment. 


A battery possessing not only ample capacity, but one with more than 


the average durability, is essential. Its power must be unfailing—its care a 
minimum. 


The “fronclad=Exide” Battery 


with its built-in power and durability, has established a standard of battery 
dependability for the Mine Locomotive. Its special positive plate construc- 
tion, patented cell cover and non-flooding vent plug are a few of the exclu- 
sive features which back up that standard. Its ability to withstand the 
jars and strains of coal mine service is an undisputed fact. The care it 
requires is relatively small. 

In the many mines where it is used the **froncladzExide” battery 


is helping to reduce high-haulage costs. It will do the same in yours. 


Address the nearest sales office for further information. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Manufacturer of 
The ‘* Chloride Accumulator ’’, The ** Tudor Accumulator’’ 
the Exide ’’, WycapsExide’’, ThineExide ad Wronclad=Exide’’ Batteries 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Minneapolis Rochester Detroit St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Denver Toronto 


1888-1917 
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A Necessity in the Mine 


Type D-1200 Amp. Automatic Reclos- 
ing Breaker mounted on feeder panel 
with disconnecting switch. Sizeof panel 


—16” wide by 48” high. 


The mine that uses electricity 
must have Sub-Stations, and 
every sub-station should have 
the Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker. 


They are an unfailing protection to gen- 
erator from overloads and short circuits— 
yet they never keep the current off an 
instant longer than necessary. 


Labor is high and hard to get, so if you 
want to operate your D. C. Sub-Stations 
economically, install this circuit breaker. 
No need to have a man idly sitting on a 
box, half asleep, to operate the old-style 
hand-actuated breaker. Put that man to 
work somewhere else—this circuit breaker is 
automatic. 


It is absolute in its operation—opens in 
case of overload or short circuit, remains 
open until short circuit has been removed, 
then closes automatically. Its operation is 
governed entirely by load conditions and it 
is more certain than any human operator 
possibly could be. 


We can also furnish them to open in cases 
of hot bearings, hot transformer, A. C volt- 
age failure or reverse current. 


Complete information giadly fur- 
nished. 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co. 


6th and Wesley Avenues, Columbus, Ohio 
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Throughout hundreds of munition fac- 
tories, aeroplane plants, and shipyards, Re- 
liance Leather Belting is shouldering the 
added burden of responsibility imposed by 
the urgency of war orders. The produc- 
tion of guns, shells, battle planes and ships 
must not be interrupted by a broken belt. 
As a vital link in the continuous flow of 
power Reliance Leather belting is keeping 
steady the stream of supplies to our men 
in France. 

The mine owner or operator who relies on 
uninterrupted power for his usual profits, 
should seek war time insurance of these 
profits in the use of Reliance Leather Belt- 
ing. 

Where steam or moisture is present we rec- 
commend and guarantee “SEA-LION” 
Waterproof Leather Belting. 


Write for free data book and cata- 
log of value and interest to all 
users of high-grade leather belting. 


Chicago Belting Co. 


102 No. Green Street 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles 

Rockford, Il. Portland, Ore. 
New Orleans Seattle, Wash. 
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Learn about Du Pont Products 


A knowledge of a reliable source of supplies re- 
quired for ore-mining is of inestimable value. It 
simplifies selection, dispels doubt as to quality and 
ensures the receipt of materials. 


The Best for the Purpose 


The Du Pont Company’s expansion enables it to 
apply to the making of the products mentioned in 
the coupon the same integrity of purpose, adher- 
ence to standards and maintenance of quality as have 
made Du Pont explosives the standards. 


Determine your choice of supplies by learning 
what the Du Pont American Industries make to 
meet your exacting requirements. 


Learn about Du Pont Products—mark and mail 
the coupon. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Marking X Before Subject 
of Interest, to 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Ady. Division 


(E. I. 234) Wilmington, Del. 


Blasting Supplies 

© Blasting Powders 

Industrial Explosives 

© Sporting Powders 

© Trapshooting 

2 Harrison Paints 

Vitrolac Varnish 

Flowkote Enamel 

Auto Finishes 

Antoxide Iron Paint 

OC) Bridgeport Wood Finish 
FABRIKOID—Motor 

—Craftsman 
O Fairfield Rubber Cloth 

PY-RA-LIN Specialties 

Toilet Goods 
Challenge Collars 

Commercial Acids 

Pontoklene 

Tar Distillates 


— 


The Equitable Powder 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, II. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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An Urgent Message 


from the United States Bureau of Mines 


Important Metals 


The ultimate success of our country 
in the present world-wide catastrophe 
depends very greatly upon the intel- 
ligent prospector and upon the metal- 
mining industry as a whole. 
For our own use in this war we 
need manganese, chromium, 
pyrite, sulphur and other mis- 
cellaneous metals. 
Manganeseand ferro-manganese 
are essential for all steel pro- 
duction. 
Without chromium and nickel 
it is impossible to maké the high- 
est quality of linings for our 
cannon. 
Sulphur and pyrite are the basic 
supply of sulphuric acid required 
to make all explosives. 


Their Shortage 


At the present time this country is 
sadly deficient in these materials. By 
far the larger portion of them is im- 
ported. Yet all of them occur with- 
in our borders, and investigation and 
experimental work would doubtless 
render them available and make this 
country independent of all outside 
sources. 


So long as any of these essentials must 
be obtained from foreign sources, 
the United States will be to that ex- 
tent dependent. 


The Hercules Powder Company gives pub- 
city to this important statement by Mr. 
Manning not only as a patriotic duty but also 
because cf its intimate connection with the 
matters which he mentions. 

This connecticn is 


two-fold. Explosives 


Quantity and Quality 
The country should be able not only 
to manufacture munitions of war in 
great quantities, but also munitions of 
the highest quality. 
It is not sufficent that we have 
armored vessels; their armor 
must equal, or be superior to, 
the armor of the vessels of the 
enemy. 


It is not sufficient that we have guns 
equal in size and range to those of 
the enemy; they must also be equal, 
or superior, in the quality of the 
material from which they are made, 
in order that they may not fail when 
most needed. 
It is not sufficient that we have an 
amount of ammunition eaual to, or 
greater than, that of the enemy; it 
must also equal or surpass the enemy 
ammunition in effective explosive 
power, 
Back of the number of men we put into 
the field must be material of the highest 
quality in every respect. 
The United States has enormous deposits 
cf iron ore, and of coal with which to smelt 
it. So far as the supply of iron is con- 
cerned, our Government need not lcok 
outside its boundaries; but sight should net 
be lost of the all important fact that eve <a 
not now produce nearly nickel, 
manganese, or chromium. 


S. Bureau of Mines 


enough 


Director, U. 

made ty the Company play a very large 
part in producing the ores and metals upen 
which the country depends for victery in 
the war. In turn our production of explo- 
sivcs depends, as Mr. Manning points cut, 
upen the supply of sulphur and pyrite which 
is not at present as great as it should be. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago 
Denver 


Hazleton, Pa. 
Joplin 


Memphis 
New York 


Pittsburg. Kan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 
Wilmington, Del. 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE [£08 COAL MINING 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


AGENCIES and BRANCHES: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 
CLEVELAND, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, ORE. 


OF QUALITY 


for WIRE ROPE 


HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 
INSULATED 


PATENT “KILINDO” WIRES «2 CABLES 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
. MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


533 CANAL STREET IsTNAT'LBANK 6552 W ADAMS ST 
KENOSHA, WISC. 
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AWARDED 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’ !abora- 
tories. Ignition wire 
for autos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 

Send for bcoklet fully 
describing. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 

The specifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the ‘most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

Send for booklet 
fully describing. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
menis in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request, 


AWARDED 
Pie, 


GRAND 


\@PRIZE 


Made by 


American Steel & Wire Company 


New York 
Worcester 


Cleveland 
Denver 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


H. Channon Company 
MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths 

Machinery 

Contractors Equipment 
Heavy Hardware 

Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


°¢ 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


Unexcelled Service 


~ 


4c: f 

GRAND YES | 

/ INTERIOR WIRING 

| 
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If— 


You had but $100,000 in the bank, and your 
accountant advised you that your Excess Profits 
Tax would be $270,000.00, and you had exer- 
cised your credit at the bank to the limit in 
operating your properties, 


And 


you submitted your case to an attorney to find 
out if your accountant was correct, and learned 
that instead of having to pay the exorbitant sum 
of $270,000.00 you had only to pay $70,000.00 


How much would that information 
be worth to you? 


Your attorney would charge you a good round 
fee for the information, wouldn’t he? 


But 


If— 


you were a member of The American Mining 
Congress, you could have secured the same 
information for a very nominal sum. 

This is not a theoretical case. It is only one 
instance of many who have learned the value 
of cooperation. 


For Conservation of Men 


MACHINERY CAN BE BOUGHT—It’s a matter of price and delivery. 
BUT THE MAN-MARKET—That’s not so simple. And it’s getting worse. 


will enable you to utilize elsewhere some of those husky fellows who now perform the 
numerous operations of handling your mine cars and dumping your coal or ore. 
Illustration shows two-car 
dump in shaft mine. Bulletin 
170-M gives further facts and 
details. Write for it. 


Wood Equipment Co. 
McCormick Building, Chicago 


New York: Architects Bldg. 
Pittsburgh:. Union Bank Bldg. 
Knoxville: Holston Bank Bldg. 
Denver: 1707 Franklin St. 


We offer you improvements and 

protecton under Ramsay, Wood, 

Claghorn other patents. 
14C 


The Line 
Mine Locomotives 


is the most complete 
in range of types and 
sizes available to the 
operator today. 


Two-motor trolley 
locomotives for 
gathering haul- 
age, in weights up to 
20 tons. 

Single-motor trolley locomotives for gathering and haulage, in weights up to 10 
tons. Rack rail locomotives for hilly mines. 

Storage battery locomotives of the Articulated type, which alone can enable 
use of battery power in considerable units under low roof and in restricted places. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. Chicago, Ill. 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis 
Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Denver Seattle 
(62) 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Seeker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ oe End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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COMPLETE ELECTRIC HOISTS 


COMPany 


DESIGNED AND BUILT 
BY 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


SERVICE—Plus 


Satisfaction 
Dependability 
Durability 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE is coated with a special Water and Air-tight 


Compound that resists hard wear and increases its life. It is thus,Mildew, Water and Flame-proof, 
RED DIAMOND BRAND BRATTICE is guaranteed Mildew and Flame-proof. 
EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE is Water and Mildew-proof. 


Thus you have a grade which is unreservedly guaranteed for its 
particular service. 


Allow us to send you samples. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Safety Car Pullers 


Don’t Wait for a Train Crew 
Keep Your Shipping Gang Busy 
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Planetary Gear Driven 


Write for Bulletin No. 80 


Prices on Application 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Use an “‘S-A’’ Car Puller and 
' quickly replace loaded cars 
with “‘empties.’’ Built in 
a wide variety of sizes 
and styles. 


Style No. 999 A—Self-Contained Motor Driven, Horizontal Capstan Cac Puller 


Simple, powerful machines that are ‘“‘making good’? under severe 
conditions. Furnished also with pulley for belt drive to line shaft. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfs. Co., Aurora, Illinois 


Chicago New York St. Louis Pittsburgh Detroit Salt Lake City 
Huntington, W. Va. Boston Toronto, Can. 
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THE MINING CONGRESS» 
| JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


THE PRICE OF COPPER 


At the recent conference of copper pro- 
ducers with the War Industries Board in 
Washington, it was decided to continue 
the price of 2314 cents on copper for 
seventy-five days with the understanding 
that another meeting with copper pro- 
ducers would be held on August 7 to 
consider the price at the termination of 
the present period. The smaller copper 
producers were greatly disappointed at 
this decision as their mines had been kept 
in operation at a loss in anticipation of an 
increase in price, and much dissatisfac- 
tion was manifest. While the price fixed 
will permit the large companies to con- 
tinue production at a reasonable profit, it 
is feared that many of the smaller opera- 
tors will be forced to discontinue opera- 
tions. In the face of the fact that the 
present available supply of copper is sold 
well in advance, the outlook is not hope- 
ful. 

In the face of the shortage of copper 
any plan which entails the shutting down 
of the smaller producers is dangerous 
if not disastrous. The world consump- 
tion of copper is continuously growing 
notwithstanding the fact that industrial 
enterprises are consuming less and the 
war demand is calling for more of the 
metal. If the output is to be sufficient to 
meet the emergency needs of the Govern- 
ment as well as to supply its industries, 
all of the copper mines of the country 
should be kept in active operation. 

It was brought out at the recent hear- 
ing that one of the larger copper com- 
panies in order to increase its production 
has very largely increased the cost, and 


WASHINGTON 


that the price fixed by the Government 
was not sufficient to permit this acceler- 
ated production and still leave a profit. 
In other words, the speeding up of the 
industry, so as to meet the war demand, 
naturally increases the cost of production. 
In this particular mine it was shown that 
an increase of one-third above normal 
production had reduced the saving from 
71 per cent to 62 per cent of the metal 
content of the ore. If the government 
price is to be fixed below a proper cost, 
companies must either stand a loss or 
reduce production. 

It is frequently urged that because the 
production of metal per man employed 
is so much less in the small mines than 
in the large ones that it is wise to close 
up the small mines and use all available 
labor in the large mines. If an early 
termination of the war could be assured, 
this argument would be conclusive. But 
as this cannot be assured, it may easily 
result that the development of the small 
mines to the point where a large produc- 
tion is possible may be the most impor- 
tant war work in which those forces may 
engage. 

M1InING ConGress JOURNAL has fre- 
quently urged that price is the real in- 
centive which brings forth production in 
any line, notwithstanding the fact that in 
more lines than one increased production 
is to be credited to patriotic sentiment 
where the price was not attractive. It is 
hoped that this feeling will induce many 
to continue operations, and yet it would 
seem that the price fixed should be such 
as to permit the high cost mines to oper- 
ate, even though this might permit an 
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undue profit to cheaper mining opera- 
tions. 

The War Excess Profits Tax Law in 
its present form takes back in many in- 
stances as much as 80 per cent of the net 
profits, and it is probable that the pro- 
posed new Revenue Law will take a still 
larger percentage of these earnings. Un- 
der these conditions, it would seem that 
to permit the large operators to make an 
extensive profit to be taken back by tax- 
ation, offers one of the best means 
through which the Government may 
raise the money necessary for its war 
operations. 

This plan would permit the production 
of sufficient material to meet the war de- 
mands and prevent much of confusion, to 
say nothing of the disastrous conse- 
quence of being short of necessary war 
materials. ConGRrEss JOURNAL 
believes the policy of price fixing to be a 
dangerous policy in the face of the need 
of an increased production in all lines. 
With the diminishing man power as ap- 
plied to industry, we shall need to have 
every agency made efficient to its limit, 
and any restriction not necessary to pro- 
tect the public will be found detrimental 
to the public interests. 


THE IMPORTANCE AND THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF LABOR 


The dignity of labor; the importance 
of labor; the responsibilities of labor are 
being intensified just in proportion to the 
number of men withdrawn from labor’s 
ranks for special duties connected with 
the war program. 

The machinery which makes labor 
many times more effective must be 
operated by labor no matter how small 
the amount required. Hydro-electric 
power is theoretically the cheapest of all 
because after the installation costs are 
met it is to a great extent self-operating. 
Even this power requires constant super- 
vision in order that it may be applied to 
useful rather than destructive purposes. 
The greatest interference with the pro- 
ductive power of the nation since the 
beginning of the war grew out of the 
shortage of fuel. It was not so much 
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that the mines could not produce the coal 
as that the railroads were unable to fur- 
nish the cars into which the coal must be 
loaded at the time of production, and 
which must be hauled away from the 
mine at once in order to make place for 
other cars to take the following day’s 
production. The transportation com- 
panies were unable to furnish the cars, 
yet there were thousands of cars needing 
repairs which a small amount of labor 
would have made available. The trans- 
portation companies were unable to haul 
the cars because of a lack of motive 
power and yet they had hundreds of 
disabled locomotives which the shops 
were unable to repair because of the 
shortage of men in the repair shops. 

Freight congestion at the terminal re- 
sults in tieing up and impeding the 
progress of freight movements over a 
large part of a railway system. The 
greatest efficiency can only be obtained 
when all the intricate machinery of pro- 
duction, transportation and exchange 
shall each perform its function at the 
proper time. 

Increased man-power or increased ef- 
fectiveness of our present man-power 
is absolutely essential if we are to meet 
the requirements of the present situation. 
In the present world stress the respon- 
sibilities and the duties of labor should 
receive consideration before its right and 
its dignity. 

The same principle should apply to 
capital and labor. Each should be re- 
quired to give to the government to the 
extent of its requirements and its ability 
to serve. The effort to convince the pub- 
lic that labor is being conscripted for war 
purposes while capital is exempt has no 
basis in fact and as an abstract proposi- 
tion is entirely unfair. The sons of rich 
and poor alike are conscripted for army 
service. We have yet to hear of even a 
suspected case where wealth has secured 
the exemption of any able-bodied young 
man who has been conscripted for ser- 
vice. In addition to the fact that all of 
those who are classed as rich are called 
upon in equal ratio to those who are not 
so classed to perform war service, the 
wealthy of the country are called upon 
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and promptly and cheerfully respond to 
the call to meet the unheard of expense 
entailed by war operation. The wealthy 
man’s son is doing duty in the ranks side 
by side with the son of the poor man. 
The wealthy man is being called upon to 
pay 50 per cent of his own earnings and 
the earnings of his capital, and will grad- 
ually be required to pay a continually in- 
creasing proportion for the maintenance 
of the fighting forces at the front. The 
laboring man’s part is the best service 
which he can render. No less perform- 
ance will meet his responsibility nor pre- 
serve his dignity. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 


It is hoped that the thin dividing lines 
between governmental supervision and 
government control may be sufficiently 
tenacious to enable the Government, 
which has conscripted the entire trans- 
portation system of the country, to also 
prevent the tieing up of the Government’s 
business through labor strikes, which 
under government supervision have been 
tolerated and sometimes assisted. A 
recent strike of shop men, machinists 
and others in the railroad shops at Alex- 
andria, Va., has, in the words of Secre- 
tary McAdoo 


“created a very painful impression on the 
public mind. I cannot believe that these 
men knew what they were doing. They are 
all employes now of the United States 
Government. They are not the employes 
of any railroad corporation, therefore this 
was a strike against the Government of 
the United States. 

“It is the first time in the history of our 
Government that any of its employes have 
attempted to strike against their Govern- 
ment. Such action is incredible. For the 
good of our beloved country, for the honor 
of railroad men in the service everywhere, 
I hope there will be no repetition of what 
every one must contend as unpatriotic in 
the highest degree.” 


Mr. McAdoo proceeds to point out 
that there are probably inequalities in 
the recommendation of the Wage Com- 
mission, which should be impartially con- 
sidered and dealt with, and points out 
that by his general order No. 27, dated 
May 25, he had provided “a board of 


railroad wages and working conditions, 
composed of three representative labor 
men, and three representative railroad 
men, whose duty it is to hear and pass 
upon all petitions and complaints.” 

MINING CoNGRESS JOURNAL fully ap- 
proves the principle laid down by Mr. 
McAdoo’s statement, and believes that 
this principle should be applied still 
further. 

The Sherman Law prohibits combi- 
nations in restraint of trade, and the 
laws against conspiracy are still upon the 
statute books. 

The right of any body of men to act 
in concert in such a way as to interfere 
with the orderly conduct of any business 
resulting in damage to the owners, or to 
the public, should not be permitted, ex- 
cept after the merits of the dispute have 
been passed upon by any Arbitration 
Board, with powers similar to those out- 
lined in Mr. McAdoo’s order. MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL believes this to be 
true in ordinary times, but surely no ques- 
tion should be raised in these times when 
the success of our boys in the trenches 
depends upon the efficient service of the 
working men of America. Wage dis- 
putes should be settled by arbitration and 
any one undertaking to settle by any 
other method than arbitration in vio- 
lation of the laws against conspiracy and 
combination should be made to feel that 
his act is not only disloyal but treason- 
able. 


GLORIOUS PROGRESS 
IN WAR WORK 
It is most gratifying to note the pro- 
gress which is being made in all war 
preparations. Our national lesson is be- 
ing learned, at a cost the greater part of 
which may be paid with money. For 
many months we fooled with our war 
program. Our prejudice against the cap- 
tains of the industry led to the refusal 
of the assistance of these men. We put 
in charge of greater business operations 
than the world had ever before known. 
men whose experience did not justify the 
belief that the enormous problems would 
be handled efficiently. 
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This is not a criticism of the President 
nor of the Administration, but an ac- 
knowledgment of a weakness of de- 
mocracy and a criticism of a very com- 
mon public sentiment that the owners of 
great wealth are a menace to the com- 
mon good. 

The first great dilemma which the Ad- 
ministration was called upon to meet was 
a coal shortage. The public mind had 
for years been educated to believe that 
the coal operators of the country had 
taken undue advantage of their owner- 
ship of the nation’s coal reserve to un- 
justly mulct the public for its supply of 
fuel. Had the President appointed the 
most successful coal operator of the 
country as fuel administrator, a public 
protest would have gone forth against 
such appointment. Nine-tenths of the 
people of this country hailed with ac- 
claim the appointment of Dr. Garfield, 
who made no pretense of any special 
knowledge of coal operations. The 
President, as every president should, did 
what he believed to be and in fact what 
was the desire of the American people. 
Whatever bad results have followed is 
the price which we should gladly pay for 
the maintenance of that fundamental 
principle, that public office is a public 
trust and that our public officials are 
representatives of and should carry out 
the wish of a majority of our citizens. 

Public sentiment upon this question 
has been gradually educated. Dr. Gar- 
field, in accordance with a change in 
public sentiment, has added com- 
petent coal advisers to his staff and co- 
ordinated his work with the War Indus- 
tries Board and the Railway Administra- 
tion. While the situation is still serious, 
there has been a very marked improve- 
ment in the administration of fuel prob- 
lems. 

This result has come out of a recogni- 
tion of the fact that coal operators are 
just as honest and just as patriotic as 
other men, and that no business can be 
handled efficiently except by those who 
have been trained to its requirements, 
and who approach their work with a 
knowledge of problems to be met. 

It was this public sentiment which was 
responsible for many unwise appoint- 
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ments. One exception to this was the 
appointment of Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, 
whose success in similar work had gained 
for him approval of the public. His ex- 
ecutive ability, supported by a sympa- 
thetic public, has made possible the great 
the Food Administration. 
Public sentiment is rapidly changing in 
its estimate of what it has unfairly 
termed “predatory wealth.” Patriotism 
is rapidly taking the place of prejudice. 
Public approval of the appointment of 
such captains of industries as Daniel C. 
Jackling, John D. Ryan, Henry P. David- 
son, Charles M. Schwab, and many other 
distinguished men who are giving of their 
service for the public good. The order 
which these men are quickly bringing 
from the chaos which marked the efforts 
of a great mass of patriotic workers with- 
out competent leadership is demonstrat- 
ing, as nothing else could have done, that 
success comes as the result of efficiency 
and that, without efficiency, no great 
work can be carried on and be made suc- 
cessful. It is believed that nearly a quarter 
of a million men left our shores for 
France during the month of May. It is 
known that our shipbuilding program is 
turning out ships at a rate of astonishing 
rapidity. A better understanding be- 
tween men, a more comprehensive appre- 
ciation of the fact that every successful 
army must have its officers and its 
soldiers; that each must perform the 
duty which is assigned to him, and 
whether that duty be large small, dig- 
nified or menial, each must perform his 
part. In the great industrial life of a 
nation, there must be leaders ; there must 
be workers. Each must have respect and 
sympathy for the part of the other, and 
if the present experience of the country 
in the work shall bring about a better un- 
derstanding between men, it will have 
accomplished much for our future 
prosperity. 


success of 


WASTING TRANSPORTATION 

The Denver Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion makes bitter protest that, after 
having raised $150,000 for the purchase 
of a camp site for the United States 
Government, fifteen carloads of sash and 
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door supplies are en route to that 
point from Clinton, Ia., which could 
have been supplied by the home manu- 
facturers and upon which contract they 
were not allowed an opportunity to bid. 
The protest includes the statement that 
in this order another order for $30,000 
worth of kitchen supplies, which has 
been placed in St. Louis, and other con- 
tracts, might have been given to Denver 
firms, and the Association has been ad- 
vised by a $500 a month lobbying agency 
in Washington that by its employment 
Denver might be able to secure a share 
of this business. While the unfairness 
of this situation is apparent, the trans- 
action is particularly vicious in view of 
the great shortage of transportation 
facilities in the country at this time. 

Colorado is able to produce many 
million tons of coal more than it has ever 
been able to market. If transportation 
facilities are available for the hauling of 
goods from Missouri and Iowa, manu- 
factured from Colorado wood and 
Colorado metal, it should be able to sup- 
ply the transportation facilities necessary 
to bring Colorado coal toward the 
central field and to that extent relieve 
the danger of a coal famine during the 
coming winter. Assuming that these 
contracts were let without undue in- 
fluence or fraud, it would seem to be 
very bad business judgment in the pres- 
ent condition of the country’s business 
to be hauling lumber materials from the 
plains of Iowa to the timber covered 
mountains of Colorado. 


ALL VALUE BASED ON 
CHANGE OF FORM OR PLACE 

Congressman Frank W. Mondell, at a 
recent hearing of the special committee 
appointed to consider the administration 
water power bill, made the statement that, 
in the transfer of property by the gov- 
ernment to individuals either under pa- 
tent or by lease, “the Government does 
not part with anything.’ 

Mr. Mondell’s thought was that a 
natural resource being valueless until ap- 
plied to some beneficial use, could not be 
acted upon by the Government until in- 
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dividual effort had created a value in the 
property theoretically transferred; that 
until this property is made valuable the 
control of the Government could not at- 
tach to it. This theory will be new to 
many people and, so far as the writer 
knows, is entirely original with Mr. 
Mondell. 

A western writer, Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas of Denver, Colo., has called at- 
tention to the fact that value can be given 
to a thing in but one of two ways, 
“Either by changing a thing’s shape or 
changing its place.” This principle, if 
true, gives additional force to the conten- 
tion of MintnGc ConGress JOURNAL that 
the Federal Government should at the 
earliest time possible with proper regard 
to the rights of all of its citizens, dispose 
of every foot of property which is not 
required for governmental purposes. 
This belief is founded upon the principle 
that a democratic form of government 
should exercise its power uniformly and 
that to collect taxes for one piece of prop- 
erty through a royalty, and from another 
through a tax, cannot but produce a dif- 
ference which is not to be the best in- 
terest of a government. 


A NEW REVENUE BILL 

After much of controversy between the 
leaders of Congress and the Executive 
Department, it has been decided that a 
new revenue law shall be enacted during 
the present session of Congress. MINING 
ConGREss JOURNAL believes this decision 
to be wise in that it will give sufficient 
time to frame a law which will produce 
the required income in a more equitable 
manner than the present law. In fram- 
ing this law it is hoped that Congress 
will give proper consideration to the 
wasting character and the special hazards 
of the mining industry. The 1916 in- 
come tax law, which furnishes the basis 
of estimating the War Excess Profits 
Tax, did recognize the vital difference 
between mining and other industries. It 
assumed that the balance upon the books 
at the end of the year represented the 
profits of the year only after having 
made proper deduction for the depletion 
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of its ore reserves, as well as for de- 
preciation of property involved in the 
business. It did recognize the fact that 
a mine with a life of ten years under con- 
tinuous operation, has each year sold one- 
tenth of its property, and that the con- 
sideration named as the selling price is 
not in any sense a profit. 

It is hoped that any new bill that is 
enacted will make proper provision for 
the wasting character of the mining in- 
dustry in order that the original invest- 
ment may not be so jeopardized as to 
prevent future investment in mining en- 
terprises. The nation has realized as 
never before during recent months, that 
the mining industry is the essential in- 
dustry and that without its continuous 
production no progress can be made. 
The coal scarcity during the past year 
brought this lesson home more acutely 
than ever before. The copper industry 
is straining every nerve to meet present 
requirements ; the steel industry is being 
called upon for larger service; the oil 
industry must be stimulated to the high- 
est degrees, and any system of taxation 
which does not leave intact the original 
investment must necessarily prevent the 
development of new industries of that 
kind. Our mineral resources are suffici- 
ent under good management to supply 
the country’s needs. But all mines are 
comparatively short lived, and to keep up 
the production requires the continual de- 
velopment of new sources of supplies. 
Manganese and chrome, pyrites and pot- 
ash, all are very necessary and require 
new investments in order to provide the 
supply which has been cut off by a lack 
of shipping. Development of such prop- 
erties must have assurance that the 
original capital will not be taken as an 
excess profits tax, if investments in these 
lines are expected. The hazards of the 
mining business must also be taken into 
careful consideration. MInInG CoNGREsS 
JourNnavL fully appreciates the difficul- 
ties involved in the framing of a revenue 
law which will produce the enormous 
sum which is necessary and at the same 
time rest equitably upon all branches of 
industry. It asks for the mining in- 
dustry simply that its wasting character 
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and the risk involved in the business shall 
be given proper consideration. 


THE BUTTE AND SUPERIOR 
FLOTATION CASE 

The United States Court of Appeals 
has reversed the decision of the Montana 
Federal District Court, in which an in- 
junction was granted against the Butte 
& Superior Mining Company, restraining 
the further use of the agitation froth 
method of flotation. The use of oil in 
excess of five-tenths of one per cent is 
not an infringement of the patent rights 
of the plaintiffs, according to the decision 
of the court, which used the following 
language in discussing its final con- 
clusion : 

Inasmuch as it appears without dispute 
that the appellant company has never used 
in its process any oil in quantity as small 
as one-half of one per cent, it results from 
the views above expressed that the judg- 
ment must be reversed and the case re- 
manded with directions to the court below 
to dismiss the bill at the complainant’s 
cost. 

This decision, if affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court to which it is 
likely to be appealed, would be of vast 
benefit to the mining industry of the 
country. The over-reaching methods of 
the Mineral Separations Company has 
been referred to in previous issues of the 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, and it re- 
joices that the grasping tendencies of the 
Mineral Separations Company has re- 
sulted in taking from it a large part of 
what it might have received as a reward 
for its efforts in the development of the 
flotation process had it not been so un- 
reasonable in its demands. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
AFTER THE WAR 
No matter what difference of opinion 
may exist concerning the statement of 
Chairman Frank W. Taussig, of the 
United States Tariff Commission, that 
this country “May fairly be said to be 
in a helpless condition,” there will be a 
general agreement with his statement 
that 


In the trade rivalry which we may expect 
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after the war, the United States must rely 
mainly upon the effectiveness of its indus- 
try for the promotion of its export trade. 
We must make goods well, and we must 
make them cheap. We must secure a fair 
field in which to enable our effectiveness to 
secure its due return. 

MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL has taken 
issue with the general statement that 
“Trade follows the flag” and had insisted 
that instead of following the flag, 
trade follows efficiency. To use an old 
trade expression, “Goods well purchased 
are already half sold.” Efficiency of pro- 
duction is the first essential. 


A SERVICE TO MINING 

The income tax law of 1916 was the 
first legislative recognition of the wasting 
character of the mining industry as com- 
pared with other industries. 

The 1913 Income Tax law provided 
for a deduction 
in the case of mines, 5 per centum of the 
gross value at the mine of the output for 
the year for which the computation is made, 
but no deduction shall be made for any 
amount of expense of restoring property 
or making good the exhaustion thereof for 
which an allowance is or has been made. 

At the time of the enactment of this 
law the American Mining Congress made 
a vigorous but unavailing protest against 
the injustice of this provision, and during 
the following three years the writer made 
this his favorite illustration of the con- 
tention that Congress had never been fair 
to the mining industry. 

That the limitation of the deductions 
permitted should be limited to 5 per 
cent in the mining industry, while other 
lines of business were permitted to 
deduct the whole depreciation, was so 
manifestly unfair that it proved a con- 
vincing argument. Three years of con- 
tinual urging of this inequity laid the 
basis for the provision in the law of 1916 
permitting mines to deduct the fair value 
of the ore in the ground. This pro- 
vision is as follows: 

(b) In the case of mines a reasonable al- 
lowance for depletion thereof not to exceed 
the market value in the mine of the product 
thereof which has been mined and sold dur- 


ing the year for which the return and com- 
putation are made. 
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This provision in the income tax law 
of 1916 was made the basis of computa- 
tion under the war excess profits tax law 
and has prevented injustice to the min- 
ing companies of the United States 
measured by millions of dollars. With- 
out this provision, many, very many, of 
the mines of the country would have 
been required to pay much more than 
the total earnings of the year 1917 under 
a law nominally calling for from 20 to 60 
per cent of the profits in excess of the 
profits of the pre-war period, but it will 
not be difficult for each taxpayer to 
discover the advantage which has 
accrued in his own case. 

It is certain that the total amount is 
sufficient to furnish ample evidence of 
the value to the mining industry of a 
national organization devoted, in a broad, 
impersonal way, to the protection of its 
interests. 


THE BURDENS OF WAR 

In a timely and instructive article upon 
the revenue needs of the country, Senator 
McCumber of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee points out that the expense of the 
war will approximate $30,000,000,000 
annually and that the amount which the 
country can pay in taxes if our earning 
capacity does not depreciate is $7,000,- 
000,000—that the maintenance of an 
army of 5,000,000 men in France for a 
period of four years will cost $120,000,- 
000,000—an amount equalling in value 
all of the real property in the United 
States. $23,000,000,000 of this annual 
cost, a total of $92,000,000,000, must 
be a national debt at the close of the war. 
Senator McCumber justifies this debt on 
the grounds: 


First—This generation must shed all the 
blood, endure all the agonies, bear all the 
burdens of the most desperate war of the 
ages. 

Second—The benefits to be derived from 
this sacrifice—security, liberty, freedom 
from the load of mighty armaments—will 
accrue to future generations. 

Third—lIf this war is fought to a success- 
ful and honorable victory, no such conflict 
will ever again blacken the earth. 

Fourth—This war debt will be paid by a 
population whose numbers will be from 
two to three times the present population. 
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Fifth—Due to the enormous increase in 
gold production and other increases in cir- 
culating medium, this debt will be paid in 
dollars ranging from one-half to one-third 
the value of the present dollar. 

Senator McCumber’s reference to in- 
creasing gold production reflects a com- 
mon but erroneous public notion. The 
fact is that gold production is decreasing 
in a startling ratio as compared with the 
need of gold as a basis for currency. 

Not only in this country, but through- 
out the world, the burden upon gold 
production is growing greater. The in- 
creasing cost of labor, machinery and 
supplies with no increase in the price of 
the product, must naturally close down 
all the gold mines except those which 
operate at a very high profit. The 
greater of the world’s gold production 
comes from extremely low grade ores, 
from ores carrying less than $3 per ton 
in gold values. These mines cannot con- 
tinue operation under present conditions. 
On another page will appear copies of 
letters from the California Metal Pro- 
ducers’ Association to the authorities in 
Washington concerning the production 
of gold which will be of special interest. 


INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF 
WAR EXCESS PROFITS TAX 

The importance of the contention of 
the Mininc ConGress JouRNAL that the 
Treasury Department should permit the 
payment of the War Excess Profits Tax 
in installments, instead of asking for a 
lump sum on or before June 15, seems 
to have been recognized and admitted by 
the Treasury Department in its announce- 
ment that, in order to lessen any mone- 
tary disturbance as a result of these 
very heavy payments, the Department 
has made arrangements to permit the 
money to remain in such banks as qualify 
as depositaries until such time as the 
cash is needed by the Treasurer, such de- 
posits to bear 2 per cent interest. 

This concession meets one of the very 
important objections to the lump sum 
payment of this enormous sum which 
will amount to approximately $4,000,- 
000,000, but it fails to extend that ac- 
commodation to the taxpayer upon which 
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he would have been perfectly willing to 
pay a reasonable rate of interest. The 
request of the taxpayers in this regard, 
and this is particularly true of the mining 
operators of the country, based _ itself 
chiefly upon the fact that much of the 
money of which a very large percentage 
was called for by the Government was 
received and spent in other development 
work or distributed in dividends before 
the law calling for this tax was passed, 
making it necessary that the tax should 
be paid out of the present earnings rather 
than from the earnings upon which the 
tax was levied. 

In many instances these taxpayers will 
be forced to borrow the money. The 
proposed arrangement will enable the 
banks to extend the credits required, 
although the taxpayer will be called on 
to pay a very much higher rate of in- 
terest. 


PATRIOTISM AND HOLIDAYS 


It is announced from Portland, Ore., 
that the Metal Trades Council has 
waived the usual Saturday half holiday 
during June, July and August in order 
to speed up ship construction. The 
workers have agreed, if necessary, to 
take straight pay instead of time and a 
half for holiday work. The result of 
this will be to add a full week service to 
the summer period. While it is true that 
additional wages will be received for 
this time, which is entirely proper, this is 
a practical patriotic effort which might 
well be emulated elsewhere in those lines 
engaged in the production of war 
materials. An increase of 8 per cent in 
the production of this country may mean 
the difference between having all the im- 
plements which are necessary as applied 
to war operations and being short of 
powder at the critical moment. It may 
mean the thirteenth round of ammunition 
with which success might be obtained by 
our armies and without which it might 
fail. The productive force of this coun- 
try must be stimulated to its highest 
point and it is the patriotic duty of every 
individual, whether he works for wages 
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or otherwise, to render the very best ser- 
vice of which he is capable, until the 
needs in his line have been fully supplied. 


FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 
OF MINING METHODS 


A valuable suggestion concerning the 
Government’s investigation of mining af- 
fairs comes from Mr. Charles F. Willis, 
of Arizona, that the Bureau of Mines 
might well devote one or two of its sta- 
tions to special study of mining methods. 
Much of the work thus far done by the 
bureau has been metallurgical in its na- 
ture. The difficulty in carrying out this 
suggestion seems to consist largely in the 
fact that many of the questions of mining 
methods are largely local and because it 
is presumed that any operations suffi- 
ently large to justify governmental in- 
vestigation, are in the hands of organiza- 
tions able to work out their own problems 
with satisfaction. Many of these prob- 
lems of a general nature have already 
been considered by the Bureau of Mines 
and a number of bulletins of general 
character have been issued. It is prob- 
ably true, however, that more attention 
might well be given to this branch of the 
service. 


GOLD MINING AND 
EXCESS PROFITS 
Strictly speaking, an Excess Profits 
Tax Law, designed to take from the tax- 
payer a part of the amount of money 
earned by him at the present time in 
excess of what was earned during the 
pre-war period, cannot possibly apply to 
the business of gold mining. The fact is 
that gold mining is the one business upon 
which profits are less during times of 
high prices. The enormous falling off 
of gold production throughout the world 
as well as in the United States is a com- 
plete demonstration of this statement. A 
gold mine which in normal times might 
operate at a profit of 25 per cent would 
be operating at an approximate loss of 
25 per cent in case its operating expenses 
should be increased 50 per cent. In other 
lines of business when the expenses in- 
crease, the price of the product increases 


in some similar proportion, but the value 
of the product of the gold mine is fixed 
and, to the extent that operating costs in- 
crease the possibility of operating a gold 
mine at a profit, decreases. This condi- 
tion may go on until a revolutionary con- 
dition shall put gold at a premium, but 
until such time the gold mining business 
has no excess war profits and should be 
exempt from the provisions of any law 
designed to reach war excess profits. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 

ANNOUNCES FORM OF PROCEDURE 

The National War Labor Board authorizes 
the following: 

After thorough consideration of the 
problems to be met in the operation of the 
National War Labor Board’s machinery 
for the adjudication of industrial contro- 
versies, the board has finally agreed upon a 
plan of procedure and method to be fol- 
lowed in all cases. This plan provides for 
the appointment of subcommittees com- 
posed of two members to act for the board 
in every local controversy, and the appoint- 
ment of permanent local committees in 
cities and districts to act in cases therein 
arising, and also comprehends a method of 
investigating industrial disputes by trained 
field agents sent into territories by the 
board from Washington. It lays down the 
method to be followed by persons desiring 
to bring a condition to the attention of the 
board. 

WHOLE BOARD TO SIT 


In compliance with the direction of the 
President’s proclamation of April 8, the 
board will hear appeals in the following 
cases: 

1. Where the principles established by 
him in such proclamation § have 
violated. 

2. Where an award made by a board has 
not been put into effect, or where the em- 
ployees have refused to accept or abide by 
such award. 

3. To determine questions of jurisdiction 
as between government boards. 

Following is the full text of the decision: 


been 


HOW GRIEVANCES ARE STATED 


1. Any person desiring to bring before 
the National War Labor Board an issue 
between employer and employes, of which 
the board has cognizance, shall deliver to 
the secretary of the board a written state- 
ment, signed by him, with his proper post- 
office address at his home and in Wash- 
ington. The statement shall contain a 
brief description of the grievance and the 


names of the persons or corporations 
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against whom he complains, with their 
postoffice address. 

2. Where an employer and employes 
both desire to submit a controversy to the 
board, they shall sign a short joint state- 
ment of the issue between them, with their 
respective postoffice addresses, and request 
the action of the board. They shall de- 
liver this signed statement to the secretary 
of the board. 

3. Controversies in which the Secretary 
of Labor invokes the action of the board, 
together with the documents transmitted 
by him, shall be delivered to the secretary 
of the board. 

4. Such complaints, submissions, and 
references by the Secretary of Labor shall 
be received by the secretary of the board 
and filed in his office, and indorsed with 
the date of filing. 

5. The secretary of the board shall keep 
one docket for the filing of all complaints, 
submissions and references, and shall num- 
ber them on the docket in the order in 
which they are received and filed. There- 
after the cases shall be referred to by such 
number. 

6. Where the complaint or submission 
filed shall show clearly that another board 
than this has primary jurisdiction therein, 
the secretary is authorized to direct the 
proper reference and to advise the party 
or parties initiating the proceeding of such 
reference. At the next session of the 
board the secretary shall advise the board 
of his disposition thereof. 

7. The secretary of the board shall digest 
all cases presented and bring them to the 
prompt attention of the board for its 
action. 

ORGANIZATION OF BOARD 

1. Two members of the board, one from 
the employers’ side and one from the em- 
ployes’ side, shall be appointed to act for 
the board in respect to every local contro- 
versy, the members to be named by the 
joint chairmen at the instance of the re- 
spective groups of the board. These mem- 
bers shall be called a section of the board, 
and shall hear and adjust cases assigned 
to them. If they cannot effect any adjust- 
ment, they shall summarize and analyze 
the facts and present the same to the 
board with their recommendations. 

2. The Secretary shall select trained and 
experienced men of neutral attitude to act 
as examiners, to accompany the sections, 
and to assist them in the discharge of their 
duty by investigation, digest of evidence, 
and in other proper ways. 

3. The National Board may appoint per- 
manent local committees in any city or 
district to act in cases therein arising. In 


the selection of such local committees, 
recommendations will be received by the 
National Board from associations of em- 
ployers and from the central labor body of 
the city or district and other properly in- 
terested groups. Sections of the board are 
authorized to appoint temporary local 
committees where permanent local com- 
mittees have not been appointed by the 
board. 

4. Two special field representatives may 
be selected by the Secretary from names 
submitted by the joint chairmen to make 
a joint investigation of any complaint for 
the purpose of ascertaining the complete 
facts without the intervention of sections. 


ARBITRATION PLANS 


When the board, after due effort of its 
own, through sections, local committees, 
or otherwise, finds it impossible to settle 
a controversy, the board shall then sit as 
a board of arbitration, decide the contro- 
versy, and make an award, if it can reach 
an unanimous conclusion. If it cannot do 
this, then it shall select an umpire, as pro- 
vided, who shall sit with the board, review 
the issues, and render his award. 


ALASKA MAY HAVE FUEL 
ADMINISTRATOR OF ITS OWN 


On the request of the Territorial Council 
of Defense of Alaska, with headquarters at 
Juneau, the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration has under consideration the ap- 
pointment of a fuel administrator for a 
territory that perhaps contains as much 
coal as the fields of Pennsylvania. 

The administration of the Alaska coal 
fields has been conducted hitherto by the 
Fuel Administrator for the State of Wash- 
ington. 

In spite of its immense undeveloped coal 
fields, Alaska has always been an importer 
of coal, its supply coming from Washing- 
ton and from British Columbia, whence it 
has been shipped to Nome. Alaska has 
been consuming about 80,000 tons a year. 

The government railway that is to reach 
from Anchorage to Fairbanks was com- 
pleted last year far enough to tap the 
Matanuska coal fields, and with the com- 
pletion of that section of the road from 
Anchorage to Seward it will be bringing 
out Alaskan coal this summer. 

The difficulties of transportation over 
Alaska’s 562,000 square miles, the problems 
of wharfage and loading and unloading 
where both boat and rail have to be used, 
together with the opening up of new mines, 
will furnish many unique problems for the 
fuel administrator when he is appointed. 
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WAR MINERALS BILL 
HEARINGS CONCLUDED 


Prominent Men iauie Before Senate 
Committee and Present Views on Pend- 
ing Legislation 


Fearing undue interference with the en- 
tire mineral industry, numerous witnesses 
appeared before the Senate Committee on 
Mines and Mining in opposition to the 
War Minerals Bill, which was passed by 
the House last month. The hearings lasted 
throughout the month of May and a large 
number of witnesses was heard. 

What is regarded as most comprehensive 
argument against the bill was presented by 
Cornelius F. Kelley, vice-president of 
the Anaconda Copper. Mining Co. George 
Otis Smith, the director of the United 
States Geological Survey, is conceded to 
have made the most effective argument for 
the measure. Each witness contributed in- 
formation of importance. In fact the 
record of this hearing will be a valuable 
addition to mining literature. Most of 
the witnesses, however, dealt primarily 
with specific phases of the industry and in 
the limited space that can be devoted to 
such an important matter, it is believed 
that the best idea of the legislation can be 
obtained from extracts from Mr. Kelley’s 
and Mr. Smith’s testimonies. Extracts also 
are given from the testimony of James F. 
Callbreath, secretary to the American Min- 
ing Congress, so that members may know 
the attitude taken by its representative. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Kelley, “it is sound 
business, it is good economics, it is safe 
governmental policy, to permit, as far as 
possible, the industries of the United 
States, by the natural inherent develop- 
ment and enterprise of the American peo- 
ple to meet the situation, and I think you 
will do it a great deal more effectively and 
a great deal more satisfactorily and a great 
deal more rapidly than if you attempt to 
violate every natural law that enters into 
the production, growth and development 
of industry. 

“So far as any personal interests I may 
have are concerned, they would be greatly 
augmented, and the interests of the cor- 
porations that I represent would be aug- 
mented by the passage of the bill. I am op- 
posing it absolutely upon the basis that I 
do not think it is sound business; I do not 
think it is sound economics. 

“As the bill stands, there is not a single 
copper smelter or lead smelter in the 
United States that would not be guilty of 
violating this law every time it operated. 
For instance, in the plant at Anaconda 
there are thousands of tons of sulphur 
being emitted daily as waste gases. There 
are tons of arsenic emitted, and large quan- 
tities of antimony and other substances. 
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Do you mean to tell me that it is going to 
stimulate production of metals to make it 
a felony for you to engage in a business 
where, irrespective of economic or market 
conditions, you are obliged to operate at 
what may be laid down in a regulation as 
100 per cent efficiency? Would you, as 
business men, consider going into a busi- 
ness that was filled with as many pitfalls 
for the unwary as the present act? 

“I say, gentlemen, without the slightest 
equivocation, as a matter of business judg- 
ment, that I do not believe you could get 
men to invest a dollar and take the hazard 
of committing a violation of the obliga- 
tions of the bill as it is drafted. 

“The minimum price is going to be the 


price some day at which the minerals 
should sell, regulated by supply and de- 
mand. The maximum price is purely a 


theoretical proposition for the reason ‘that 
it cannot be a scientific price. When vou 
fix a maximum price, unless you fix every 
factor of cost that goes into the produc- 
tion, and the other elements of expense in 
order to maintain a fixed margin of profit, 
you disturb the mathematical equation. 
You have supply and you have demand and 
they are related, one to the other, and they 
fix by the third factor, the price, and this 
third factor is variable. The moment you 
take one factor and make it constant, leav- 
ing the other two factors variable, you have 
got that situation that can only maintain 
as long as the maximum price is so far in 
advance of the cost of production that it 
does not crowd to the point of diminishing 
a reasonable profit. That means that in 
nine cases out of ten the maximum price 
is already high and is never reached. We 
have had maximum prices for lead and zinc 
established by the War Industries Board. 
They are paper prices, and they do not ap- 
ply to the business. 

“With copper it is not a maximum price; 
it is a fixed price at 23% cents. That fixed 
price can be maintained at 23% cents as 
long as there is a deficit in production. 

“The capacity for making sulphuric acid 
is unlimited, practically, in this country. 
There is practically an unlimited amount 
of gas that is now being wasted and going 
out in the air. 

“There is no difficulty about the operation 
of an acid plant; there is no difficulty about 
manufacturing anl laying the acid down at 
the plant. The utilization of the acid, how- 
ever, requires transportation for long dis- 
tances. We had the matter up in connec- 
tion with the Bureau of Mines and the War 


Industries Board and the Bureau of 
Ordnance. For some reason or other the 
proposition was turned down, I am ad- 
vised, and I think it was because of the 


transportation factor. It was purely a tank 
car proposition, as I understood it. I sug- 
gest this alternative to the situation. You 
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need the munitions factories in the East. 
The proposition of building munition fac- 
tories in the West, on account of the labor 
supply and one thing and another, was not 
attractive. If we could bring about a con- 
dition, by regulation of the industry, or 
otherwise, whereby the sulphuric acid that 
is now used in the fertilizer business in the 
East could be released for munition pur- 
poses in the East—and you know we have 
within forty miles of this place a great 
phosphate deposit, and within 200 miles 
the greatest phosphate deposit in the 
United States—and we could establish that 
fertilizer business out there, the whole sit- 
uation would be solved. The fertilizer 
would require the legislation that Senator 
Walsh referred to for opening up the phos- 
phate lands in the west. I must confess 
that the tank car situation, while it was a 
very grave one, did not appeal to me as an 
insuperable obstacle. However, I do not 
want to go into it that far, because of cer- 
tain confidental communications. The de- 
mand for sulphuric is, and is going to be, a 
very serious one. A thousand tons could 
be handled in 20 tank cars a day. I believe 
the tank cars can be gotten. If not, they 
can be built. They can be run from the 
West through in train loads, and I do not 
think it would take over six or eight hun- 
dred cars to handle that whole western acid 
situation. I think that could be done. 

want to develop the arsenic situa- 
tion, because it was commented upon by 
Mr. Hoover, for whom I have a profound 
regard and the very sincerest respect. 
Prior to the war we were producing a com- 
paratively large quantity of arsenic. We 
had been producing it for sixteen years or 
thereabouts. After several years of the 
closest cooperation with the Bureau of 
Mines we entered upon a plan of spending 
approximately a million dollars and a quar- 
ter in the construction of a new stack and 
new flues, and putting in Cottrell treaters. 
That work is proceeding just as fast as it 
can be done. Now, we will have a supply 
of arsenic sufficient, according to the fig- 
ures, to take care of the United States, and 
if we do not sell it, we will have to dig 
holes in the ground and bury it and cover 
it up, and we intend to do it. 

“A complaint was made because arsenic 
increased in price from 15 to 20 cents a 
pound. It was cited as a profound case 
of profiteering before a House committee. 
The fact of the matter is that for sixteen 
years we never made a dollar on arsenic, 
and we never sold a pound that we did not 
sell it at a loss, until a temporary increase 
in price came in the last year or two. I do 
not know how much was sold at 20 cents. 
We did not get any but a very small 
amount. The price cuts no figure, because 
this arsenic has to be taken out of the 
fumes. You have to dig a hole and cover it 
up if you cannot sell it. So it is perfectly 
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silly to talk about spending money to stim- 
ulate the production of arsenic. We will 
give it away. 

“The increase in manganese 
enormous, and it is going to 
the limit of potential output. 

“Mr. Hewett, who has such a splendid 
knowledge of this, says that he does not 
think that the United States will ever be- 
come wholly independent of imports, be- 
cause of the very large demand. do not 
know. I do know that his figures are 
conservative, because I think Montana will, 
in 1918, ship over 200,000 tons of manganese 
ore of a grade from 35 to 40 per cent. 
know that the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company is shipping now about 250 tons 
daily, and we expect by August to raise 
that production up to between 4 and 5 
hundred tons, and that is a very large pro- 
portion of the entire amount of produc- 
tion up to last year. 

“I cannot conceive of anything in this 
bill that will help the situation greatly. You 
might get a few scattered deposits some- 
where, but if there is any manganese ore 
that is lying around loose, the Congress 
does not need to appropriate ten million 
to develop it because the money can be got- 
ten while we are sitting around the table 
talking about it. If somebody knows where 
the deposits are, I can assure them of that 
proposition, 

“There is no priority board that can bring 
freight over lines that are congested by 
snow and the highest zero temperatures. 
It cannot be done, and as far as embargoes 
and priorities are concerned, they are 
necessary to some extent, but to the most 
limited extent possible, because the mo- 
ment you give a priority for one thing you 
sidetrack another, and there is not any 
doubt that the traffic situation last winter 
was intensely aggravated by priorities that 
were issued in the beginning by Fuel and 
Food Administrations, in my judgment.” 


DR. SMITH’S TESTIMONY 


has been 
increase to 


Dr. Smith, in supporting the bill, said in 
part: 

“The central thought, as I read this bill, 
is that there is a necessity of furnishing 
certain absolutely essential supplies of raw 
materials. In connection with those sup- 
plies there is this need of stimulation of 
domestic production. Wherever that can 
be increased the domestic output should be 
stimulated. 

“Now, price fixing may or may not be a 
direct method of stimulating production. 
With many of the mineral substances 
under discussion, I believe price fixing will 
be found to be the best method of stimulat- 
ing the domestic production, but in other 
cases, where stimulation by any and all 
means cannot bring domestic production 


up to the mark required by domestic con- 
sumption, 


then there needs to be some con- 
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trol of distribution. 
may be one means to secure this end of the 


Here again, price fixing 


proper distribution of what supplies are 
available. Then I would say that encour- 
aging production is the primary purpose of 
the bill, by control, and in that connection 
the control of supply is sometimes equally 
important with the stimulation idea, and 
price fixing may or may not be a part of 
the control or stimulation of output. 

“I think if I may make a personal ex- 
planation of the reasons for my interest in 
this legislation, | would say that, in making 
this statement, I am in a way answering 
some of the arguments that have been put 
forth by the opposition to the bill. 

“First, 1 have had no part in the prepara- 
tion of the bill or in any of the amendments 
that have been suggested, so I think it 
must be admitted that my advocacy of the 
legislation is not tinged with any pride 
of authorship. Neither do I have any ex- 
pectation that the enactment of this legis- 
lation will result in any enlargement of 
function for the bureau that I represent or 
any enhancement of its prestige or any 
great increase in its activities: I make 
this statement to show that I am not 
actuated by any of the bureaucratic rea- 
sons for supporting this bill, as has been 
indirectly intimated by some of the oppo- 
nents of the legislation, who say that this is 
simply another measure that is put up by 


those who wish larger activities on the part’ 


of the federal bureaus. 
legislation is based upon a very strong 
conviction of the need of larger power 
being given to the government at the pres- 
ent time in handling this important matter 
of the supply of raw material, and that con- 
viction is based upon my extemded ex- 
perience during the past months and even 
the past years. 

“Some of us in the federal service have 
realized this need and have felt large re- 
sponsibility, but we have had rather limited 
authority in the matter. There has been 
some duplication of effort and there has 
been much uncertairtty of obtaining the 
results that we seek. We have tried to 
render first aid to these infant industries, 
answering inquiries from the producers 
all over the country, encouraging them in 
the matter of increasing their output, help- 
ing them to get embargoes lifted, assisting 
them in the matter of securing car supply 
and, in some cases, securing for them a sup- 
ply of coal or a supply of fuel oil, and 
being, in a way, the next friend to the pro- 
ducer here in Washington, that producer, 
in some cases, being on the Pacific coast. 
and needing someone to represent him in 
Washington to secure this well-deserved 
assistance. 

“But in going at this, 
of the Bureau of Mines 
the Geological Survey have had to do this 
work with no well-established authority. 
We have not been in a position to speak 


My support of the 


both the members 
and the members of 


for the industry as a mineral administra- 
tor under this legislation could speak, but 
in spite of that, we have done all that we 
could see before us to do. The important 
matter of getting the producer into close 
touch with the consumer and the consumer 
into close touch with the producer has 
been a task on which we have been work- 
ing ever since 1914. We have accom- 
plished this through correspondence — 
times and in many cases. We have had : 
somewhat well-established practice of se 
time to time sending out lists of new opera- 
tors to the consumers and also sending 
lists of consumers of the particular ore to 
the operators. With this experience, then, 
I have felt the need on the part of the gov- 
ernment to meet these obvious needs of 
the industry as they arise, and to have 
larger power to handle each situation as it 
arises. Of course, when I say that, I want 
to emphasize the fact that each situation 
is different from the situation as we knew 
it last week, as it existed for 
mineral product. 

“From the standpoint of the Geological 
Survey, the large benefit that will come to 
us from the enactment of this legislation is 
simply that there will be, we think, a larger 
use made of the results of the survey’s in- 
vestigations in the past, and those that are 
in progress, and that more administrative 
action will be based on the facts that are 


some other 


already available. 
Mr. White, of the Bureau of Mines, and 
one or two of the representatives repre- 


senting the steel industry, touched upon a 
matter which I think is of very large im- 
portance, namely, that price fixing includes 
the time element as well as the price ele- 
ment. Stimulation of domestic industry in- 
volves the creation of confidence in the 
market. That means both as to the quan- 
tity of product that can be sold as well as 
the price at which it can be sold. In my 
opinion, the high price put on any mineral 
products for a few months, would amount 
to only a feverish impulse. It would not be 
a lasting benefit to the industry as com- 
pared with a much lower price that would 
be assured for one or two or three years. 
The effect of a price established for a con- 
siderable period of time would be, of 
course, to stabilize the industry and bring 
out the maximum practicable output. So 
I think the legislation should provide for 
the fixing of a minimum price and for a 
definite period, with this idea of stimulat- 
ing production. I think it is just as im- 
portant, in other words, for the mine op- 
erator to know how much and how long he 
can sell his output as to know at what 
price he can sell it. 

“There has been some discussion regard- 
ing the difference between the minimum 
price and the maximum price. Of course, it 
is impossible to generalize. It is not prac- 
ticable to generalize too much, but I would 
offer the suggestion that the minimum 
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price is most effective in the case of raw 
materials, but in the case of some manu- 
factured products, or some derivatives, the 
maximum price may be found advisable. 

“There has been expressed the fear of 
the danger of a runaway market, and the 
need of protecting the consumer of these 
raw materials by fixing a maximum price. 
I think that such control of distribution 
as may be provided in this legislation would 
obviate the danger of a runaway market. 
Of course the minimum price is directed 
toward helping the primary producer. The 
man that we are interested in is the op- 
erator of the new mine or the operator of 
an old mine who is enlarging his plant. In 
other cases the maximum price would be 
directed to helping the ultimate consumer. 
Looking at the two in that way, I do not 
think that the two kinds of price fixing 
are necessarily antagonistic. The public 
interest is in the line of securing maximum 
production by limiting the downward 
movement of price, but the public interest 
is also served by protecting, in some cases, 
the consumer, by the method of limiting 
the upward price of the delivered product. 
As has been suggested by some of the 
members of the committee, we speak some- 
times in terms of maximum price fixing 
when we are concerned with the consumer, 
but I think that we are agreed that when 
we are thinking of the producer, the mini- 
mum price is the means to secure the end. 

“The first consideration, of course, of this 
matter of price fixing is to answer the 
question, ‘What do we want, and are we 
willing to pay the price to secure that?’ I 
think that the minimum price fixing will be 
found to promote the end that we are most 
interested in, w hich isa larger output, pro- 
vided that the minimum price is high. Of 
course, on the other hand, the maximum 
price is restrictive. It is restrictive in pur- 
pose and it is restrictive in effect if it is 
low enough, but as I look at it, the two 
kinds of Prices are remedies for different 
ailments.” 


MR. CALLBREATH’S REMARKS 


Secretary Calbreath, whose views also have 
been set forth frequently in editorials in this 
publication, made an extended statement to 
the Senate Committee. A brief extract from 
his remarks follows: 

“The fixing of a minimum price is for the 
purpose of protecting the producer. The 
fixing of a maximum price is for the pur- 
pose of protecting the user. The law of 
supply and demand has operated so as to 
protect the consumer, except for very short 
periods of time. You have had statements 
made concerning the zinc situation. When 
the price of zinc went to a high point, the 
production was so stimulated that in a 
very short time the supply was in excess 
of the demand to a point so low that the 
industry was almost stagnant. Tempora- 


rily the disposition was to fix a maximum 
price, to keep down the price of zinc. In 
fact, that was done by the government as 
to its own purchases. But immediately the 
high prices so stimulated production as to 
regulate the situation and the price dropped 
to a point lower than should be. That con- 
dition will always prevail in an industry 
which is already established, but it will not 
operate to develop the machinery of pro- 
duction, which is expensive, unless that 
machinery has a guaranty that it may op- 
erate long enough to reimburse itself. 
Therefore, I think that the bill should guar- 
antee that the man who invests his money 
in these enterprises, which before the war 
could not exist in the face of foreign com- 
petition, shall be permitted to amortize his 
increased expenses during the time of the 
high prices. The fixing of a minimum price 
for a definite period of time would prob- 
ably accomplish that, but I believe it could 
be accomplished fully as well he specific 
contracts with certain individuals under 
which they know exactly what they must 
do to meet the known demands. If the 
product produced by virtue of that stimula- 
tion should be slightly excessive, the gov- 
ernment is in position under the bill to 
protect itself and dispose of its surplus 
products, but if the offer was unlimited for 
a three-year period with a fixed minimum 
price by which the government agreed to 
take all of the ores which could be pro- 
duced in this country at a price which 
would justify the increased cost of develop- 
ments, it might find itself in possession of 
an enormous supply of these minerals 
which would be an enormous burden upon 
the country, and that would not be the 
worst result. The worst result would be 
that the government, having these materials 
unon its hands, would be obliged to dispose 
of them, and these plants, which had been 
created for the production of that excess 
supply, would be forced into competition 
with the government, and would be obliged 
to close their doors until the government 
supply was disposed of. That would seem 
to be an uneconomic way of stimulating 
this production. Therefore, my belief that 
the government should fix the minimum 
price on just so much of this product as it 
believes to be essential. 

“T feel that the government itself can 
well undertake to stimulate the production 
of our home resources, having in mind the 
establishment of permanent industries, and 
that the steel users of the world can well 
pay, if it is necessary to do it, a slightly 
increased price, in order that all of the re- 
sources of our own country may be uti- 
lized in steel manufacture. 

“Some discussion has taken place as to 
the amount of appropriation mentioned in 
the bill of ten million dollars. i would like 
to say, Mr. Chairman, that it seems to me 
that appropriation is entirely inadequate. 
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As an illustration it is stated that the 
amount of manganese ores which are re- 
quired to be important to maintain the 
steel industry, is approximately 600,000 tons 
annually. The market price a few days ago 
was $56 per ton. Upon the theory that 
$50 per ton is a proper price, 600,000 tons of 
ore, or one year’s supply, would cost $30,- 
000,000. 

“It is stated that in ordinary times the 
steel industry believes that a year’s sup- 
ply is as little as safety requirements would 
permit. Now, if it is wisdom for the 
United States Steel Corporation to provide 
a year’s supply of its materials in ordinary 
times, it certainly would be wisdom on the 
part of the government if it undertook to 
supply it at all, to count on creating a 
year’s supply of that material. That would 
require $30,000,000. That is but one of the 
minerals which are involved. It has been 
estimated that a year’s supply of the min- 
erals which are mentioned in this bill, of 
which there is a shortage, the supply which 
has been cut off by lack of importations, 
would amount to two millions af dollars. 
Fifty millions of dollars would only be ade- 
quate to carry out the purposes of this bill 
by virtue of it being a revolving fund 
which could be turned over. I do not be- 
lieve that $10,000,000 will answer the pur- 
pose, and I feel that your committee would 
serve that purpose of this legislation by 
increasing that amount to at least fifty 
million dollars. 

“In connection with the theory of boun- 
ties, I have here the Canadian Acts with 
reference to both petroleum and _ lead, 
which are to my mind very instructive as 
connected with a matter of this sort. Un- 
der these Canadian Acts, a certain stipu- 
lated amount was appropriated to be paid 
in bounties to cease when that amount had 
been exhausted. The bounty was to be 
paid upon lead production, whenever the 
price went below a fixed stipulated amount. 
If the price of lead went above that amount 
the payment of the bounty immediately 
ceased. In other words. it was a direct 
offer to the producers. ‘We guarantee you 
that you shall get a certain price; you sell 
your product upon the market, and what- 
ever the market price is below this fixed 
price, we make up the difference to you in 
the form of a bounty.’ Under the provision 
of that bill in the year 1909, the Canadian 
Government naid $307,434, as a lead bounty; 
in 1910, $340,542. 

“The same results obtained with refer- 
ence to petroleum and a number of these 
minerals. he production has been stimu- 
lated and industries have been developed 
by virtue of that bounty system. 

“The one thing that you have in hand to 
do is to win the war. It does not matter 
what it costs. If manganese ore, if chrome, 
if wheat and food ingredients are the es- 
sential things to win the war, we must have 


them no matter what they cost, and, there- 
fore, it seems to me that whether manga- 
nese ore costs $50 a ton or $5,000 a ton, if 
it is essential, we are going to have it and 
I believe that through this legislation, pro- 
vision can be made by which the produc- 
tion can be brought out, the ships be re- 
leased for foreign service and every re- 
quirement met at the earliest date.” 
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J. H. WHEELWRIGHT HEADS 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Philadelphia Meeting of Operators’ Organ- 
ization Proved to be a Most Interesting 
Gathering 


Officers were elected at the Philadelphia 
meeting of the National Coal Association 
as follows: President J. H. Wheelwright; 
vice-presidents, H. N. Taylor, G. H. Bar- 
ker, and T. H. Watkins; general secretary, 
J. D. A. Morrow; treasurer, J. J. Tierney. 


Executive Committee.—J. J. Wheelwright, 


W. K. Field, H. N. Taylor, G. H. Barker, 
T. H. Watkins, T. B. Davis, A. M. Ogle. 
W. H. Wuff, George Reed, and Erskine 


Kamsey. 
MR. WHEELRIGHT’S ADDRESS 


Immediately 
Wheelwright 
follows: 

“My friend, Mr. Field, and myself have 
worked shoulder to shoulder and side by 
side since the conception of the National 
Fuel Association; and because he is retir- 
ing and J am now taking the position that 
he occupied and fulfilled with such ability 
and patriotism does not separate from the 
National Coal Association or change in one 
whit the ,policy that he has carried out, 
and he will be by my side during the com- 
ing year to help me. (Applause.) 

“When we started the National Coal As- 
sociation, we had one platform, and I am 
sure, gentlemen, that platform prevails 
today and will prevail as long as the Na- 
tional Coal Association is in existence, and 
that was: That we were behind the United 
States Fuel Administration, first, last, and 
all the time. (Applause.) 

“As the soldier looks to the War Depart- 
ment, so must we look to the Fuel Admin- 
istration without criticism, obeying their 
orders and carrying out the absolute neces- 
sities of the Government which is produc- 
ing coal. There is no regiment in the front 
that has a greater duty to perform than 
the coal operators who are assembled here 
today representing what they do, the 
necessity of necessities, and without our 
cooperation, how can this magnificent 
bridge that has been built by the Shipping 
Board consisting of concrete, steel and 
wood—which is ships that for three thou- 
sand miles are carrying our soldiers and 
supplies across to the battle line, how can 
they exist unless each one of us in our 
hearts decide today that we will produce 
more coal? 

“Mr. Morrow stated yesterday in his 
speech that it was absolutely necessary to 
produce, anthracite and bituminous, 735.- 
000,000 tons of coal. You are all practical 
men, you know what that means. Jt means 
that when you go home and to the men, 


Mr. 


meeting as 


following his election 
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your associates, whom you have left at 
home, you must tell them. ‘Today is the day 
we start.’ We have got to produce coal, 
otherwise, gentlemen, our properties will be 
taken over by the Government, and we will 
suffer the blame because we have not been 
patriotic as far as the world is concerned. 
I know today, and I have seen meeting 
after meeting of coal men, and IJ have yet 
to find one single solitary instance where 
they have not been patriotic to the very 
limit. It is just one thought that I want 
to impress, that your officers and your 
Board of Directors will try to perform 
their duty for the coal operators of the 
United States without one single, solitary, 
selfish thought, without one single, solitary, 
sectional proposition, and the only thing 
that stands above our duty to you, which 
is not that, because it is our duty to our 
country and that is your duty, is our sup- 
port to the United States Government.” 


MR. CALLOWAY TALKS 


A. W. Calloway, of the Fuel Administra- 
tion, enumerated the increased uses of coal 
in his address at the meeting. He said in 
part: 

“Some idea may be gained of the in- 
creased uses making up our large require- 
ments from the following: 

“For industrial use the increased require- 
ment is 35,000,000 tons. 

For gas and electric utilities the increased 
requirement is 5,000,000 tons. 

* “For railroad fuel the additional require: 
ment is 12,000,000 tons. 

“For foreign bunkers the increased re- 
quirement is 4,000,000 tons. 

“For substitution of coal for oil in the 
West, the increased requirement is 4,000,000 
tons. 

“For domestic use 
ments are 9,000,000 tons. 

“This increase for domestic requirements 
is due to the necessary substitution of bitu- 
minous coal for anthracite coal brought 
about by the expected shrinkage in anthra- 
cite coal available for domestic use, and, 
as you know, in substituting bituminous 
coal for anthracite coal, it is necessary to 
assume one and one-half tons of  bitumi- 
nous to represent each ton of anthracite 
coal. 

“A few high spots in the increased hitu 
minous demands for industrial purposes are 
as follows: 

“Smokeless powder plants, for 
purposes, about 3,000,000 tons. 

“Steel industries, excluding 
coal, 13,000,000 tons. 

“By-product coke ovens, 5,500,000 tons. 

“Shipyards, 1,500,000 tons. 

“T want to stop long enough right now 
to say, gentlement, that since I took these 
figures down yesterday those estimates 


increased require- 


steani 


by-product 


will have to be revised; additional demands 
have been made upon us. 
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“Taken as a whole, therefore, the actual 
requirements are estimated to be approxi- 
mately 15 per cent greater for 1918 than 
for 1917, while the maximum estimate of 
increased production for 1918 is 7% per cent. 

“Do these figures indicate to you the 
nature of the problem confronting the Fuel 
Administration and yourself when you real 
ize that the success of the entire war pro 
gram depends upon our ability to distribute 
the available bituminous coal in such a 
manner that a sufficient quantity of the 
proper grade of coal will be furnished to 
all war industries and other essential uses, 
and at the same time to insure a continu- 
ous supply? 

“We have mentioned before that the ex- 
cess requirements for essential use must 
be met by either conservation or restric- 
tion, and of the two things, naturally con- 
servation is the lesser of the two evils, yet 
the harder one to regulate or enforce. A 
restriction of the industry will solve the 
problem for us, but it is, of course, the last 
thing to be desired. It is upon*the success 
of the conservation program, therefore, 
that the continuance of industries not di- 
rectly essential to the war program must 
depend. This conservation program has 
two distinct sides: the consumers’ and the 
producers’, and it is upon you men that the 
producers’ responsibility must fall, and | 
am firmly convinced that, if the producers’ 


side of the conservation plan could be 
carried out to the limit, more than one- 
half of the estimated shortage could be 


made up. It is a difficult task that I am 
assigning to you, but not too difficult. It 
only means that you must eliminate all 
impurities possible from the coal you are 
asking*the railroads to transport to the 
consumers, restoring the pre-war competi- 
tive standards of quality which in itself 
will result in at least a 5 per cent greater 
efficiency over the coal now being mar- 
keted, increasing the efficiency of trans- 
portation in the same manner, improving 
the quality of coke, increasing the efficiency 
of boilers, whether in power plants, rail- 
road locomotives, or in the holds of vessels 
transporting our men and materials across 
the water, and reducing the amount of 
labor required in securing these results 
and after you have gone this far you cannot 
stop, you must go further and see that 
your coal is prepared even better than 
during the pre-war period, and, if the pro- 
duction of certain mines is of such a char- 
acter that it should not be marketed, those 
mines must not be permitted to use our 
transportation facilities nor any portion of 


our insufficient labor supply. but every 
available miner and every available rail- 
road car must be placed at or in those 


mines producing the better grades of coal.” 


wn 


MR. MORROW’S SPEECH. 
An extract 
rOW 18 as 


from the remarks of Mr. Mor- 
follows: 

“It is, perhaps, not only proper, but desir- 
able that I should say something about 
the comparison of the coal industry of the 
United States under these conditions witi: 
that of Germany. We now understand 
fairly well that for modern war to be any- 
where near successful, the armies in the 
field must be supported by equally effective 
and magnificent war machines built up in 
the industrial life of the country behind 
the armies. It is important for us to un- 


derstand that Germany had exactly that 
kind of an industrial machine completed 
before ever this war began. The entire 
electrical industry of Germany was cen- 


tralized in two great groups of producers 
that work with each other in entirely har- 
monious relations throughout all their nu- 


merous subsidiaries. The chemical indus- 
try of Germany, new and all-important, 
leading the entire world in that line of 
endeavor, was centralized in two groups 


of producers which were working together 
in relations that were all mapped out har- 
monious!y under a fifty 
That industry was the 
German manufacture of drugs, chemicals, 
explosives, gas—all the other products of 
that kind that have entered so largely into 
the support of the German armies and into 
their offensive campaigns. The blast fur- 
naces and iron men of Germany were or- 
ganized in the Rhine basin into one single 
centralized concern that controlled 97 per 
cent of the output of pig iron, grey iron, 
spiegel, and other products of that charac- 
ter, and it was intimately related with the 
single central agency, the Stahlwerks Ver- 
band that controlled absolutely the produc- 
tion and sale of steel in Germany. 

“Now in the coal industry the important 
part of the coal industry in Germany was 
in the Rhine Valley in the western part 
of the German Empire. 
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That was the part 


that supported the steel plants and the 
great industrial activity of the German 
Empire. And the coal industry in that 


section of the Empire was organized into 
one single, central concern; it not only 
sold the output of the mines at wholesale, 
of all those mines, but, in addition, it con- 
trolled groups of wholesalers and retailers. 
The chairmen of those groups were mem- 
bers of the central combination. It con- 
trolled the works on the Rhine itself. In 
a word, it had in its hands the control of 
the entire distribution of coal throughout 
Germany. That organization was matched 
in the Selisian coal fields by a similar or- 
ganization, not nearly so important or 
large, because the production was not so 
large. That organization in the Rhine Val- 
ley was intimately related with and con- 
nected with the combination of iron and 
steel producers I have just mentioned, and 
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they, in turn, connected with the important 
electrical and chemical concerns. So that 
when Germany undertook to swing her 
industrial machine into line behind her 


armies, she did not have to organize at 
the bottom and organize it all up for that 
purpose, she needed only to get in touch 
with the fuel leaders who were responsible 
for the action of these central combina- 
tions. It was simply like touching a row 
of buttons and the whole machine sprang 
into action like a bit of well-ordered 
mechanism. 

“That was the industrial organization that 
Germany had behind her armies to begin 
the war with. I submit to you that under 
all the circumstances, it is not at all sur- 
prising that to this hour she has been able 
to defy the united force and efforts that 
nations that were greater industrially than 
hers put forth, because she was organized 
to support her military campaign, and the 
other nations were not. The answer is 
that we, too, must organize exactly in that 
manner. 

“Now when I say that, I do not mean to 
imply we should follow the German method. 
We here in the United States believe that 
it is better not only for the life of the 
nation, tut for the industry itself to have 
any branch of industry composed largely 
of independent producers—not necessarily 
large or gmall, but independent, working 
with each other and still preserving that 
independence. We also believe that it is 
not necessary nor desirable to have the 
same type of paternalism in industry that 
has been characteristic of Germany. Why, 
in Germany, some of the coal mines that 
are owned and operated by the Prussian 
gcvernment are members of that combina- 
tion in the Rhine Valley, and it is signifi- 
cant that when the combination agreement 
expired on January 1, 1915, the German 
Imperial Government required every pro- 
ducer of coal in that section to go into the 
combination and to continue it. The rea- 
son for that obviously was that they needed 
the centralized direction of the distribu- 
tion of coal. So that when Germany set 
up what would correspond to our Fuel 
Administration, the major part of the work 
was already done, done by the coal men in 
Germany themselves 

“But it is, as I said a moment ago, equally 
necessary for us to build up here an indus- 
trial war machine that will support our 
military war machine just as effective as 
Germany’s. In the coal industry you gen- 
tlemen are a part of that machine. T want 
to make that distinctly clear. We will 
have to think of you in that way and we 
will have to ask vou to think of vourselves 
in that way, and just as the soldier has to 
subordinate his wishes to the general plan, 
so you will find it necessary, in many re- 
spects, to lay aside your personal desires 
and privileges and submit your wishes to 
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the general plan for the industry as a whole 
in support of the war program. 

“To date you are doing it admirably, and 
I have no doubt you will continue to do so. 

“I just want to say this one word in con- 
clusion, that for you to take action, to play 
that part in the prosecution of this war, 
there will not be any sleeves with chevrons, 
no shoulder straps with stars, no military 
medals or anything of that kind, but you 
will have the consciousness that you are 
very definitely doing your part to make the 
world safe for democracy. I thank you.” 
(Prolonged applause.) 


OPENING OF NEW COAL MINES 
LIMITED UNDER NEW REGULATIONS 


The Fuel Administration will encourage 
the opening of new coal mines, whenever it 
appears to its satisfaction that this can be 
accomplished without taking labor from mines 
already developed and capable of producing 
more coal than at present, so that the net re- 
sult will be an increased production of coai 
when the entire field is considered. 

Coal is not commercially produced until 
is loaded into railroad cars at the tipple. The 
Fuel Administration is, therefore, unwilling to 
approve of the opening of new mines, even 
when labor is abundant, if it appears to the 
United States Railroad Administration impos- 
sible or inexpedient to furnish the necessary 
railroad facilities. 

To satisfy the two administrations upon 
these points the following procedure will be 
adopted: 

1. All applications for the development of 
new mines shall be taken up in the first in- 
stance with the railroad upon which the con- 
nection is desired, full information in regard 
to the proposed operation accompanying the 
application. Four copies of applications and 
papers are to be filed. 

2. Three copies of the application and ac- 
companying papers will be forwarded to the 
Regional Director for his approval or dis- 
approval. 

3. The Regional Director will forward two 
copies of the application and papers with his 
approval or disapproval to the Director, Di- 
vision of Transportation, United States Rail- 
road Administration. 

4. The Director, Division of Transportation, 
United States Railroad Administration, will 
submit one copy of the application and papers 
with the recommendation of the Regional Di- 
rector to the United States Fuel Administrator. 

5. Representatives of the United States 
Railroad Administration and of the United 
States Fuel Administration will, thereupon. 
agree upon the approval or disapproval. and 
a single notice of the disposal of the case in- 
dicating joint consideration and action. will 


be sent to the apnlicant through the office in 
which the application originated. 
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MANGANESE ORE PRICE 
SCHEDULE GIVEN OUT 


War Industries Board Reaches an Agree- 
ment with Iron and Steel Institute—In- 
crease Made Over Prevailing Prices. 


A schedule of prices on manganese ores 
produced in the United States has been 
agreed to by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and has been approved by the 
War Industries Board. The prices are 
fixed at a figure higher than the prices on 
this ore that have prevailed in past months. 
The new price schedule became effective 
on transactions taking place after mid- 
night of May 28. No announcement is made 
as to the length of time that this schedule 
of prices is to remain effective. 

The following schedule gives domestic 
metallurgical manganese ore prices per 
unit of metallic manganese per ton of 2,240 
pounds for manganese ore produced and 
shipped from all points in the United 
States west of South Chicago, Ill. This 
schedule does not include chemical ores as 
used for dry batteries, etc. The prices are 
on the basis of delivery f. 0. b. cars South 
Chicago, and are on the basis of all-rail 
shipments. When shipped to other desti- 
nation than Chicago, the freight rate per 
gross ton from shipping point to South 
Chicago, Ill, is to be deducted to give the 
price f. o. b. shipping point. 

Schedule for ore containing when dried 
at 212 degrees Fahrenheit: 


Per Per 

cent. unit. 
35 to 35.99 inclus., metallic manganese, $ .86 
36 * 36.99“ 0 
38 “ 38.99 “ 98 
40 “ 40.99 “ 1.02 
42“ 4299 “ 1.06 
1.08 
44“ 4499 “ 1.10 
45“ 45.99 “ 1.12 
46“ 46.99“ 1.14 
47“ 4799 “ 1.16 
48 “4899 “ 1.18 
49 “ 49.99 1.20 
54 and over 1.30 

For manganese ore produced in the 


United States and shipped from points in 
the United States east of South Chicago 15 


cents per unit of metallic manganese per 
ton shall be added to above unit prices. 

Above prices are based on ore containing 
not more than 8.00 per cent silica and 
not more than .25 per cent phosphorus, and 
are subject to: 

Silica, premiums and penalties—For each 
1 per cent of silica under 8 per cent down 
to and including 5 per cent, premium at 
rate of 50 cents per ton; below 5 per cent 
silica, premium at rate of $l per ton for 
each 1 per cent. 

For each 1 per cent in excess of 8 per 
cent and up to and including 15 per cent 
silica there shall be a penalty of 50 cents 
per ton; for each 1 per cent in excess of 15 
per cent and up to and including 20 per 
cent silica there shall be a penalty of 75 
cents per ton. 

For ore containing in excess of 20 per 
cent silica a limited tonnage can be used, 
but for each 1 per cent of silica in excess 
of 20 per cent and up to and including 25 
per cent silica there shall be a penalty of 
$1 per ton. 

Ore containing over 25 per cent silica 
subject to acceptance or refusal at buyer’s 
option, but if accepted shall be paid for at 
the above schedule, with the penalty of $1 
per ton for each extra unit of silica. 

All premiums and penalties figured to 
fractions. 

Phosphorous penalty—For each .01 per 
cent in excess of .25 per cent phosphorus 
there shall be a penalty against unit price 
paid for manganese of % per cent per unit, 
figured to fractions. 

In view of existing conditions and for the 
purpose of stimulating production of do- 
mestic manganese ores, there will be no 
penalty for phosphorus so long as the ore 
shipped can be used to advantage by the 
buyer. The buyer reserves the right to 
penalize excess phosphorus as above by 
giving sixty days’ notice to the shipper. 

The above prices to be net to the pro- 
ducer; any expenses, such as salary or com- 
mission to buyer’s agents, to be paid by the 
buyer. 

Settlements to be based on analysis of 
ore sample dried at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The percentage of moisture in ore sample 
as taken to be deducted from the weight. 

Payments—Eighty per cent of the esti- 
mated value of the ore (less moisture and 
freight from shipping point), based on ac- 
tual railroad scale weights, to be payable 
against railroad bill-lading with attached 
certificates of sampling and analysis of an 
approved independent sampling chemist. 
Balance on receipt of ore by buyer. Actual 
railroad scale weights to govern in final 
settlement. Cost of sampling and analysis 
to be equally divided between buyer and 
seller. 
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Harris & Ewing. 
* JOHN F. SHAFROTH 
Colorado Senator who has taken an act’ve part in the 


hearings on the war minerals bill. 


GRADE A ZINC PRICE 
CONTINUED UNTIL SEPT. 1 


The President has approved an agreement, 
made between the producers of Grade A zine 
and the Price-Fixing Committee of the War 
Industries Board (after investigations by this 
committee in conjunction with the Federal 
Trade Commission as to the cost of produc- 
tion) that the maximum base price on Grade 
A zine of 12 cents per pound f. 0. b. East ‘St. 
Louis, be continued until September 1, 1918. 
The price at point of delivery is to be the 
Vast St. Louis price plus the freight from 
Fast St. Louis to point of delivery. 

The conditions are, as formerlv: First, that 
the producers of Grade A zinc will not reduce 
the wages now being paid; second, they will 
sell to the Allies, to the public, and to the Gov- 
ernment at the same price; third, that the: 
will take the necessary measures, under the 
direction of the War Industries Board, for the 
distribution of the Grade A zine to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of speculators ww 
might increase the price to the public; and 
fourth, that they pledge themselves to exert 
every effort necessary to keep up the produc- 
tion of Grade A zine so as to insure an ade- 
quate supply so long as the war lasts. 
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RATE OF TAXATION ON OIL 
PRODUCED IN MEXICO 


The Mexican treasury department has issued 
the following rates of valuation upon which 
the petroleum tax of 10 per cent shall be col- 
lected during the months of May and June. 
New rates are established every two months. 
The valuations and their equivalents in Ameri- 
can gold per barrel are given herewith: 

Combustible petroleum of a density of 0.91, 
valuation $10.50 Mexican gold per ton, or $5.25 
American gold. Total tax 52'%4 cents Ameri- 
can gold per ton, or about 7% cents per barrel 

Crude petroleum of a density of 0.91, valua- 
tion $13.50 Mexican gold, or $6.75 American 
gold per barrel. Total tax, 67% cents Ameri- 
can gold, or about 9% cents per barrel. 

Petroleum of a greater density than 0.97, 
$5.50 Mexican gold per ton, or $2.75 American 
gold. Total tax 27% cents American gold, or 
a fraction under 4 cents per barrel. 

Gas oil valuation $10.50 Mexican gold per 
ton, or $5.25 American gold. Total tax, 52% 
cents American gold, or about 7% cents per 
barrel. 

Refined gasoline in cans or in bulk 12 cents 
valuation per half liter, or about 96 cents per 
gallon in Mexican gold, or 48 cents American 
gold, the tax being 10 per cent, or 4.8 cents 
per gallon. 

Crude gasoline, in cans or in bulk, valuation 
$1.20 per gallon Mexican gold, or 60 cents 
American, with the corresponding tax of 6 
cents per gallon. 

Kerosene, crude or refined, 12 cents Mexi 
can gold per gallon, or 6 cents American gold. 
with a tax of six-tenths of 1 cent per gallon 
The announcement was accompanied by this 
official statement: 

“With crude oil selling in the market at from 
$1 to $3 and more per barrel, the tax of 4 to 
9'%4 cents per barrel is surely very far from 
being onerous. And when to that is added 
the tax of 10 cents per acre per annum on 9il 
lands, it seems difficult for a fair minded ner 
son, or one familiar with oil taxation else- 
where, to find anv basis for the charee so 
frequently made that Mexico’s oil taxation 1s 
confiscatorv. Certainly the large operators 
do not find it so, as they are all extending 
their works and developing territory.” 


To Represent War Labor Board 


The National War Labor Board has ap- 
pointed William P. Harvey, of Kansas City, 
Mo., to be one of the two joint field represen- 
tative of the board. Mr. Harvey’s selection 
was made by Frank P. Walsh, who, with 
former President William H. Taft, is joint 
chairman of the board. The second field rep- 
resentative will be chosen by Mr. Taft. Mr. 
Harvey is the publisher of the American Oil 
Journal, and was formerly managing editor 
of the Kansas City Post. 
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REDUCTION OF 10 CENTS 
MADE IN COAL PRICE 


Concession Made When Railroads Agree to 
Abandon Policy of Assigned Cars—Rail- 
Road Fuel Matter Settled. 


Ten cents a short ton was stricken from the 
mine price of all bituminous coal in the United 
States, by an order of the Fuel Administrator 
dated May 24. The new price took effect at 
7 o'clock May 25, and represents an average 
reduction of nearly 5 per cent. The order 
reads as follows: 

“The United States Fuel Administrator, 
acting under authority of an Executive Order 
of the President, dated August 23, 1917, ap- 
pointing said Administrator and of subsequent 
Ixecutive Orders and in furtherance of said 
orders and of the Act of Congress therein 
referred to and approved August 10, 1917. 

“Hereby orders and directs that all prices 
for bituminous coal f. o. b. mines in the coal 
producing districts throughout the United 
States fixed by the said Executive Order of the 
President, dated August 21, 1917, and subse- 
quent orders of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator, and in effect at 7 a. m. on the 25th 
day of May, 1918, shall be and the same hereby 
are reduced as to all shipments made after 
7 a. m. on the 25th day of May, 1918, by the 
sum of 10 cents for each net ton of 2,000 
pounds. 

“This order shall in no way affect the in- 
crease contained in the Executive order of the 
President, dated October 27, 1917, adding the 
sum of 45 cents to the prices fixed for bitu- 
minous coal under the terms and provisions 
set forth in said last mentioned order?’ 

The reduction will mean an annual saving 
to consumers of a sum estimated by the Fuel 
Administration at $60,000,000. The President 
has directed that the railroads pay the govern- 
ment price for coal. The increased cost of 
railroad fuel thereby occasioned is also esti- 
mated at $60,000,000 per annum. The reduc- 
tion of 10 cents per ton on all coal will, how- 
ever, reduce the net increased cost to the rail- 
roads from $60,000,000 per annum to $45,000,- 
000 per annum. Under the President’s plan, 
the railroads will furnish cars to all coal mines 
alike, without discrimination except as dictated 
by the prior requirements of the railroads for 
operating purposes and the needs of domestic 
consumers and of the war. 

Under the present war demands, the maxi- 
mum output of every mine working at full 
time would still be insufficient to meet the 
country’s coal needs. The principle of equal 
car supplv has accordingly been adopted so as 
to make for as steady an operation as possible 
of all properties, and for continuous employ- 
ment of men, thus making for maximum 
output. 

The introduction of the principle of even 
car supply will reduce the general average 


overhead of mine operation, and thereby jus- 
tifies the administration in putting out a price 
reduction order, Dr. Garfield says. It is un- 
derstood that the mine prices thus fixed will 
remain undisturbed until the United States 
Fuel Administrator has before him the cost 
returns for the twelve months ending August 
31, 1918. The returns thus far in are being 
carefully studied by Fuel Administration ac- 
countants and engineers with a view to mak- 
ing the utmost saving to the public that is 
consistent with a maximum production of 
coal. 

The order issued tonight will have no effect 
on the price of anthracite coal, which forms 
the bulk of the domestic consumption fuel in 
the eastern part of the country. 

Consumers of bituminous coal who have 
already entered their for the year’s 
coal supply, but whose coal has not yet been de- 
livered, will, of course, receive their supplies 
at the reduced price effective tomorrow. This 
price applies to all coal which leaves the mines 
after 7 a. m. May 25, no matter how long the 
order for the delivery of the coal has been 
standing. 

Coal delivered after 7 a. m. May 25, under 
contracts which have ben entered into since 
December 29, 1917, will be billed at the new 
price. Under the regulation of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration all such contracts call for the 
delivery of coal at the government price effec- 
tive at the time of delivery. 


orders 


A Valuable 


The Keystone Consolidated Publishing 
Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has just 
issued their annual book relating to the 
coal fields of the United States. 

The publication is handsomely 
and is comprehensive from every 
point. 

They have combined this year The Coal 
Catalogue and The Coal Field Directory. 
The book contains articles on rank, usage, 
analysis, geology, storage, and preparation 
of coals, together with information valua- 
ble to the producer and consumer of coal. 

Quite a little space is given to a descrip- 
tion of the productive formations of each 
coal mining state in the union; map of 
each state, showing the various mining dis- 
tricts or fields; description of the seams 
mined; list of mines operating in the vari- 
ous seams, including name of company, 
general office address, county, railroad and 
shipping point, etc. 

It also includes a complete directory of 
all coal mines in the United States, with a 
list of their officers, last year’s output, 
sizes of coal shipped from each mine, etc. 

The book is by far the most comprehen- 
sive publication ever published concerning 
the coal mining industry, and should be in 
the possession of all those interested in 
that branch of the mining industry. 


Publication 


bound, 
stand- 
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OIL LAND LEASING 
BILL PASSES HOUSE 
After Bitter Debate Measure is Acted 


upon Without a Roll Call—Extracts from 
Opinions of Representatives. 


Without the necessity of a roll call the 
House of Representatives on May 25 
passed the Oil Land Leasing Bill. Some of 
the more striking features of the consid- 
eration of the bill are set forth in the 
following extracts from remarks made on 
the floor of the House: 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado. Owing to the 
very great shortage of oil, the very great con- 
sumption in excess of production, I assume 
that every member of this House is very much 
in favor of oil development. With a shortage 
of 60,000,000 barrels this year, every patriotic 
citizen should be in favor of any fair law that 
will encourage oil development, and if this 
House is in favor of oil development there is 
certainly no reason for handicapping it by any 
more restrictions than are already in this bill. 
I may say that there is not a Western mem- 
ber of this House, certainly none from the 
States to which this legislation will apply, who 
is satisfied with this bill. It is much more 
drastic than we feel it ought to be . It will not 
bring about the development that the country 
needs and would get under a more liberal bill. 
At the same time we have agreed to accept 
this bill as*the best we can get, and for that 
reason have not filed a minority report. 

Mr. Monpett of Wyoming. It is my opinion 
that in all the history of legislation nothing 
of this kind has ever been proposed in a free, 
self-governing country. Let us assume, if 
you please, that a hundred years ago the great 
State of Pennsylvania had been deprived of 
the right to tax all of its coal and all of its 
oil land values, save and except as it could lay 
a tax on output, what would be the condition 
of that great Commonwealth today under those 
circumstances? Why, communities would be 
impoverished, roads would be impassable, 
schoolhouses would be of a character not fit 
for the education of the children of an en- 
lightened community. And yet that is what 
it is proposed to do here, namely, to withhold 
for all time the right to tax all of the en- 
ormous values that are in these lands. And the 
communities are to be compelled to build roads, 
to educate their children, to maintain public 
order, without the right to tax these lands 
or their values. We are asking that in lieu 
of the taxes that would have been secured 
from these lands half of the royalties collected 
shall be paid into the States and communities 
which produced them. Is that unreasonable? 
What are we proposing to do with the money? 
Put it in the reclamation fund? Put it in the 
reclamation fund from California or Colorado 
or Wyoming in order to build reclamation 
projects in other States. That is a worthy 
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purpose, but it will not help to build any 
schoolhouses, and it will not provide any roads, 
and it will not help to maintain public order 
in the communities from which these royalties 
have been derived. It is all very well for 
the communities that do not have any of these 
minerals to secure the benefit of all these 
royalties, but the States and communities that 
have produced them are entitled to at least 
enough of them to recompense them for the 
loss they suffer by reason of the fact that the 
lands are not to become private property and 
thus a source of public revenue through 
taxation. 

If the bill becomes a law in this shape the 
lash of public opinion will eventually compel 
the modification of this provision in order to 
do justice. 

Within a week I have had letters from a 
western State asking if I approved that pro- 
vision. Well, I have tried to be kind to my 
colleagues, and therefore I did not suggest 
that there were people nearer home that ought 
to be consulted about it. But there is no justi- 
fication for a provision such as the bill con- 
tains. It ought never to have been in the 
bill. My understanding was when the bill was 
originally drawn that it was to provide that 
half of the proceeds of royalties were to re- 
main in the States and community to reim- 
burse and recompense them for the loss of 
taxing values, and the other half was to go to 
the reclamation fund. And that is what 
should have been done and what ought to 
be done now. I realize it is useless to offer 
an amendment to accomplish that purpose here 
and now, but I still hope it will be done before 
the bill becomes a law. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado. I want to ask the 
gentleman from Wyoming if he does not him- 
self think it is uncalled for, unwarranted, and 
unfair to us Members from the West, who are 
on this Public Lands Committee, for him to 
get up on this floor and say he does not think 
we have made a proper effort to protect the 
interests of our States, and proceed to recite 
how many acres of oil lands there are in each 
State, and how much money we are going to 
lose in royalties and taxes, when he fully 
knows that we have been constantly holding 
hearings and earnestly fighting for four 
months on this bill almost day after day, do- 
ing our utmost to protect the interests of the 
West, and we have secured the best possible 
bill that can be passed through this House, 
and I think everyone knows it? 

Mr. Ferris of Oklahoma. As the bill passed 
the Senate the oil men felt that they had fared 
pretty well. They did. The Navy Depart- 
ment was protesting with all the steam they 
had at their command, and the Department 
of Justice with all the steam they had. The 
Secretary of the Interior agreed to but a 


part of the provisions that went into the bill. 
The bill came over here and was referred to 


Our com- 


the Committee on Public Lands 
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mittee set to work to have hearings in an 
effort to thrash out the differences and try 
to get at some plan whereby we could do 
justice to these oil men—and they are good, 
honorable men, every one of them, and noth- 
ing but the most honorable tactics have been 
maintained by them throughout the whole pro- 
ceeding 

We had these hearings lasting five or six 
weeks. We called to our aid a representative 
of the Department of Justice, which had 
started the 55 suits, and their representative 
sat there through every part of the six weeks’ 
hearing. We called to our aid the Secretary 
of the Navy, and he designated Commander 
Wright, one of his representatives, who sat 
there and observed everything we did and 
said. Secretary Lane furnished us Judge 
Finney, one of his law officers, to come and 
help us. They were all helpful. They were 
all anxious to do their duty. Our committee 
was patient and earnest. It was a hard job; 
it was a difficult job. We labored as faith- 
fully as we knew how, and every man on the 
committee, on both sides, was patriotically and 
honestly trying to do the right thing ; trying not 
to rob these men, who had honestly spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to develop 
that desert waste; trying not to take the last 
penny they had. No one wanted to do that. 
On the other hand, we did not feel that we 
ought to surrender to the oil men and let 
them have all of their amendments. They 
had 25 or 30 amendments which they wanted 
inserted. I do not criticize them for that. It 
is natural. Human nature is very much the 
same everywhere. It is the same .in my 
State; it is the same in Wyoming; it is the 
same in California. The ordinary citizen feels 
that anything that he can divest his Govern- 
ment of and give to himself with color of 
honor he ought to do it. I do not want to 
render any wholesale indictment against peo- 
ple, but human nature is just the same every- 
where. We sat there for six weeks. The oil 
men came and laid their cards on the table. 
They offered 25 or 30 amendments. I had 
their amendments printed in italics in the 
bill as a special committee print, so that every- 
one could see what they were. Some of the 


amendments we adopted and some of the 
amendments are in the bill, and made it 
better than it was before. With such in- 


telligence and light as we had before us we 
accepted them, but on this question of relief 
we did not accept their proposal. Their pro- 
posal, as advocated before the Senate and 
elsewhere, was, in a word, to direct the dis- 
missal of the 55 suits. I do not think a legis- 
lative body ought to do any such thing now or 
tomorrow or at any time. It is taking too much 
responsibility. Their plan was to direct the 
issuance of patents to these lands. 
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JOHN P. WHITE MADE MEMBER 
OF LABOR POLICY BOARD 


John P. White, labor adviser to the Fuel 
Administration, has been named as the 
representative of the Administration on 
the Labor Policy Board, of which Felix 
Frankfurter is chairman. 

It is the task of the Labor Policy Board 
to find out what the needs of labor are, 
so that a labor budget can be made. The 
government departments having industrial 
service bureaus independent of each other, 
have given rise to some confusion and 
waste, variations in wages leading work- 
men to leave one job for another. In one 
sense, the Labor Policy Board will consti- 
tute a centralized employment agency for 
the United States. 

John P. White, with his special knowl- 
edge of mine labor and its problems, will 
be a valuable representative on the new 
board. In announcing his appointment to 
Mr. Frankfurter, Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field took occasion to say: “Mr. White, as 
you well know, has rendered very valuable 
service to the Administration, and through 
it to the country, and I am sure will bring 
to this new duty valuable experience and 
exceptional ability.” 


ANTHRACITE FOR CANADA 
IS TO BE LIMITED 


Plans for the restriction of the movement 
of anthracite coal from the United States 
to Canada during the present coal year 
have been formulated by the United States 
Fuel Administration, in cooperation with 
the fuel controller of Canada. A repre- 
sentative of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator attended a recent conference of 
representatives of coal operators, coal min- 
ers and railways in Canada, av which this 
problem was discussed. 

The conference reached an agreement as 
to the movement of anthracite coal into 
Canada, embracing the following: 

Anthracite coal supplies to points in 
western Canada will be materially re- 
stricted during the present coal year. 

No American anthracite will be available 
for shipment to points west of Winnipeg. 

The Canadian public, both east and west, 
must be given to understand distinctly that 
conservation of coal must be practiced to 
the utmost extent by all classes of con- 
sumers. 


New Montana Prices 


Montana—Mine run, $2.70; prepared sizes, 
$3.60; slack or screenings, $1. The former 
prices were: Mine run, $2.65; prepared 
sizes, $3.30; slack or screenings, $1.50. 
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EXPECTS TO CONSERVE 
FUEL AT POWER PLANTS 
The United States 
recently announced 


Administration 
the appointment of 
Thomas R. Brown, of Pittsburgh, as ad- 
ministrative engineer for the Pittsburgh 
district and C. P. Billing as special staff 
assistant. These appointments were made 
as a preliminary step toward putting into 
operation a general plan for fuel conserva- 
tion in power plants. 

The plan contemplates the saving of from 
10 to 20 per cent—25,000,000 to 50,000,000 
tons—of the coal used annually in indus- 
trial plants. This will be accomplished by 
means of correct operating methods with- 
out the delay and expense involved in the 


Fuel 
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installation of new or improved equipment. 

The program is at present in effect in the 
Pittsburgh district, which will be used as 
a model, with the expectation that the cam- 
paign for the elimination of waste will be 
extended to all of the principal coal-using 
districts. 

The program 
mentals: 

1. Personal 
plant. 

2. Classification and rating of every power 
plant, based upon the thoroughness with 
which the owner conforms to recommenda- 
tions of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, involving the generation and use 
of power. heat and light. 

3. An administrative engineer to be placed 
in charge of the work in each state or dis- 


comprises certain funda- 


inspection of every power 


trict. It will be one of his duties to rate 
the plants from information received 
through reports of inspectors, who will 


merely act to collect certain definite in- 
formation regarding each plant. 


TO RESERVE ANTHRACITE 
FOR DOMESTIC FUEL 


Anthracite intended for domestic fuel is 
not to be diverted for industrial purposes. 

The Fuel Administration’s attitude in 
this matter is made clear in a letter defin- 
ing its policy, which said: 

“The Administration is satisfied that one 
of the causes of our domestic difficulties 
last winter in New England was due to 
the fact that with the extreme shortage of 
bituminous coal prevailing in New England 
and the northwestern section of this coun- 
try dealers were prevailed upon by indus- 
tries to give them domestic sizes of anthra- 
cite in order that they might keep their 
plants in operation. 

“Every ton of coal so diverted from its 
proper and normal channels of consump- 
tion meant increased difficulty on the part 
of domestic consumers in having their re- 
quirements taken care of. The Adminis- 
tration does not want any anthracite coal 
turned over to industrial plants without 
having the case passed upon and the fact 
established that the industry must have 
anthracite coal, and, further, that no dealer 
can deliver anthracite to an industrial con- 
cern without an exemption from the Fed- 
eral Fuel Administration.” 


Oklahoma Coke Prices 
Blast furnace or smelting coke made in 
heehive ovens at the Howe plant of the 
Howe-McCurtain Coke Company, in the 


state of Oklahoma, is fixed at a maximum 
price of $10.75, while 72-hour selected foun- 
dry is permitted to be sold at $11.75. 
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Central Department of American Mining Congress 
Doing Big Work for Advancement of Mining in Middle 
and Southern States Through New Louisville Office 


In the special effort for the general ad- 
vancement of mining in the middle and 
southern states, decided upon some months 
ago by the American Mining Congress 
leaders, much progress is now being shown 
in the work going through the new Louis- 
ville office, which has recently been located 
in the Lincoln Trust Building, at Fourth 
Avenue and Market Street. 

William M. Conrad, Central Secretary of 
the Congress, is in charge of the new head- 
quarters, and already, it is pointed out, has 
gone far toward making it a center for 
general use of mining men in many prob- 
lems affecting the industry as well as di- 
recting others looking forward to securing 
new developments in the southern and cen- 
tral sections of the country. 4 

Thusly, with the establishment of the 
Louisville office, the American Mining Con- 
gress, it is now pointed out, is splendidly 
located in the three great sections of the 
country, east, central, and west—and from 
the vision which Secretary James F. Call- 
breath gets at the present, is in splendid 
position to render service of the highest 
order to the mining interests of the country. 

The big problems affecting national legis- 
lation and matters at Washington will be 
under Secretary Callbreath’s general super- 
vision, as in the past, while the problems 
arising in the central field will be taken up 
by Mr. Conrad, and those in the west by 
Mr. John T. Burns, western secretary, with 
offices in the Tabor Opera House block, in 
Denver, Colo. 

In his work on the Mineral bill, Secre- 
tary Callbreath has seen the wonderful 
possibilities which it offers to certain of 
the central states and _ practically the 
greater portion of the southern states, 
where for years known splendid mineral 
lands have been allowed to remain idle on 
account of adverse mining and marketing 
conditions, and through the new central 
office is desirous of having the American 
Mining Congress furnish the maximum of 
aid in the situation to the mining interests 
of the country. 

During the past month Mr. Conrad has 
spent some time in southwest Virginia 
looking into the prospects for development 
of a number of the large deposits of man- 
ganese and other metal ores of the section, 
and has been much impressed with the 
interest being shown by capital from the LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, 
east. IN WHICH A BRANCH OFFICE 

The recent electro-chemicil meeting in IS LOCATED. 
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east Tennessee, he points out, has in a 
large measure served to rivet the eyes of 
the mining world on the large possibilities 
of the section, and this, together with the 
possibility of cheap electric power fur- 
nished from a great government plant at 
Sheffield, Ala., has made the prospect espe- 
cially worthy of consideration by capital. 

In West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Alabama there is much development 
work in coal, and the Mining Congress, 
through its influential membership in these 
states, is aiding in this general advance- 
ment of the work of the industry. 

In the move for the placing of the West 
Virginia Coal Association on a sound foot- 
ing, the Mining Congress, through Mr. Con- 
rad, is putting forth every effort to secure 
the fullest cooperation between the opera- 
tors, its vice-president for the state, Mr. 
C. H. Jenkins, of the Hutchinson Coal 
Company, of Fairmont, being one of the 
guiding spirits of the work, while another 
influential member, Mr. W. H. Cunning- 
ham, of Huntington, is the secretary. 

While the Mining Congress has a spe- 
cially influential membership in the states 
of Tennessee and Alabama, the leaders are 
aware of the opportunities for develop- 
ment in the different sections of these 
states, and are especially desirous of widen- 
ing the lines of activity. 

Already, following along this general line 
for development of the mineral resources 
of the south, it has been suggested that a 
gathering of the American Mining Con- 
gress in Birmingham, bringing into the 
great iron and steel city of the south rep- 
resentatives of some of the largest mining 
companies of the country, would give great 
impetus to the work for the development 
of the section, and already the matter is 
being discussed with a view of concluding 
arrangements for such a move. 

With the establishment of the new cen- 
tral office in Louisville, it is the intention 
of the leaders of the American Mining 
Congress that every mining man passing 
through the city shall avail himself of the 
information gathered there, and thusly aid 
in the big program for the general develop- 
ment of the mining interests of the section 
as planned. 


Current Federal Legislation 


sills of interest to the mining industry 
which have been introduced since our last 
report are as follows: 

H. R. 12032, introduced by Mr. Gallivan, 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Mines, to make ex- 
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periments and investigations of peat to 
determine the commercial and economic 
practicability of its utilization in produc- 
ing solid fuel, gas for power, and other pur- 
poses, nitrogen oils and tars and other prod- 
ucts. The bill has been referred to the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

H. R. 12192, introduced by Mr. Norton, 
directs the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Mines, to make ex- 
periments and investigations of lignite 
coals to determine the commercial and 
economic practicability of their utilization 
in producing fuel oil, gasoline substitutes, 
ammonia, tar, solid fuels, gas for power 
and other purposes. It has been referred 
to the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

H. J. Res. 291, introduced by Mr. Mays, 
provides for the amendment of the act of 
October 5, 1917, suspending the require- 
ments of annual assessment work upon 
mining claims during the years 1917 and 
1918, so as to make the provisions of that 
law applicable to oil-shale placer locations 
or claims. 

H. Res. 348, introduced by Mr. Lobeck, 
authorizes and directs the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate and report to 
the House of Representatives at the ear- 
liest possible moment the cost of produc- 
ing and refining petroleum procured from 
the chief producing areas and petroleum 
fields in the United States; the cost of 
marketing the by-products, with particular 
reference to the commodity known as dis- 
tillate oil, and the rate of net earnings of 
the chief producers and refiners of 
petroleum. 


Diversion Orders Revoked 


Special orders providing for the diver- 
sion of coal to New England, issued during 
the critical period of last winter, have been 
revoked by United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield. These orders were no 
longer necessary, in view of the inaugura- 
tion of the zone system, regulating the pro- 
duction and transportation of coal and of 
the adoption of the system of district rep- 
resentatives of the Fuel Administration 
facilitating the filling of emergency and 
other essential requirements for bituminous 
coal from the different producing fields. 

Provision for supplying coal to New Eng- 
land has been made in the zone system re- 
cently put into effect by the Fuel-and Rail- 
road administrations. One of the orders 
issued last winter provided for the diver- 
sion of 500 cars of bituminous coal daily 
which was consigned to James J. Storrow, 
Federal Fuel Administrator for New Eng- 
land, with authority to him to place it 


where most needed. 
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CRUDE OIL PRICE 
NOT TO INCREASE 


Requa, in Letter to Bedford, Says Produc- 
tion Is Being Withheld, Awaiting Better 
Market. 


The United States Fuel Administration 
has made public the following letter from 
Director M. L. Requa, of the Oil Division, 
to A. C. Bedford, chairman of the Petro- 
leum War Service Committee: 

“IT have been informed that in certain 
localities there is a tendency on the part 
of oil producers to withhold production in 
anticipation of increased prices, either in 
the form of increase in the posted price 
or in the amount of bonus paid. 

“I cannot too strongly emphasize the 
statement that the Government will not at 
this time view with approval any further 
advance in the price of crude oil. Because 
of the war and the demands that are being 
made for various essential products, it is 
obvious that the law of supply and demand 
has broken down. 

“In many lines bidding up the price will 
not produce a single additional pound of 
material. Such price advances cannot be 
permitted by the Government if we are to 
eliminate profiteering and maintain fair 
and reasonable prices. 

“Will you therefore make it plain to the 
producers of oil that the Oil Division be- 
lieves there is no justification for an ad- 
vance in the price of crude oil at this time, 
and will expect the industry to cooperate 
with the Oil Division in an endeavor to 
maintain existing prices as maximum prices. 

“Competition in the form of payment of 
bonus should also be restrained. I do not 
mean by this that varying prices should 
not be paid for oils of varying quality, but 
these differentials, once established, should 
not be further advanced. 

“T shall be obliged if you will give full 
publicity to these views and take the mat- 
ter up with the Advisory Committee on 
Production affiliated with your committee 
for full consideration and report.” ; 


Virginia Coke Prices 


The maxium price of blast furnace coke 
made in beehive ovens in Wise and Lee 
counties, Virginia, is fixed at $7.25 per ton 
of 2,000 pounds, f. o. b. cars at the ovens, 
and $8.25 for 72-hour selected foundry coke. 


New Illinois Prices 
Illinois (Macon county)—Mine run, $2.25; 
prepared sizes, $2.50; slack or screenings, 
$1.70. 
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GOVERNOR UTAH CHAPTER 
AMERICAN CONGRESS ELECTED 


Imer Pett, general manager of the Bing- 
ham Mines Company, operating properties 
at Bingham and Eureka, Utah, was unani- 
mously elected Governor of the Utah 
Chapter, American Mining Congress, May 
1, succeeding A. B. Apperson, who had re- 
signed on account of leaving the state. 
Vacancies in the board of directors of the 
chapter were filled at the same meeting by 
the election of Moroni Heiner, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Fuel Company; 
J. B. Whitehill, of the International Smelt- 
ing Company; H. M. Hartmann, general 
manager of the Ophir Hill Consolidated 
Mining Company, and A. C. Ellis, Jr., min- 
ing attorney, of Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Pett has been a director and one of 
the most active members of the Utah 
Chapter since its organization. He is a 
native of Utah, and has a most interesting 
record as a mine operator. He was 
made general manager of the Bingham 
Mines properties about ten years ago. At 
the time he assumed his duties the com- 
pany had debts of about $1,750,000. Under 
Mr. Pett’s management these debts have 
been wiped out and the company’s prop- 
erties brought into the dividend class, with 
aggregate dividends to date of $1,214,890. 


May Curtail Fuel for Yachts. 


The United States Fuel Administration 
has under consideration the issuance of an 
order prohibiting the use of coal and fuel 
oil by private yachts during the present 
war emergency. The words “private yacht” 
used in this connection mean any 
operated not for profit. ; 

For some months the conservation divi- 
sion of the Fuel Administration has been 
investigating the conditions under which 
private yachts are operated in American 
waters, the number in commission, the 
number of men employed, and the average 
coal and oil consumption. Incomplete fig- 
ures now in hand show an average in com- 
mission for the last three years of 282 
private yachts driven by steam and more 
than 1,000 driven by gasoline. 

The total fuel used in these vessels has 
been deemed worthy of consideration at a 
time when a shortage of fuel is inevitable. 
The elimination of these craft would also 
release a considerable number of men for 
work in the war industries. 

The statistics gathered by the conserva- 
tion division show that hundreds of ves- 
sels formerly operated as private yachts in 
this country have been turned over to the 
Government for use in the war. 


vessel 


PLATE AND SHEET ZINC 
PRICES FOR NEW QUARTER 


The President has approved an agreement 
made between the producers of sheet and plate 
zinc and the Price-Fixing Committee of the 
War Industries Board (after investigations b\ 
this committee in conjunction with the Federal 
Trade Commission as to the cost of produc- 
tion) that the maximum base price of 14 
cents per pound f. o. b. plant for plate zinc, 
and 15 cents per pound f. o. b. plant for sheet 
zinc, subject to the usual trade discounts and 
extras or differentials that were in effect Feh- 
ruary 13, 1918, be continued until September 
el, 1918. Sheet zinc shall be considered as in- 
cluding all gauges of one-eighth inch thickness 
and less, and plate zinc as including all gauges 
thicker. 

The conditions are, as formerly: First, that 
the producers of plate and sheet zine will not 
reduce the wages now being paid: second, they 
will sell to the Allies, to the public, and to the 
Government at the same price; third, that they 
will take the necessary measures, under ¢the 
direction of the War Industries Board, for the 
distribution of plate and sheet zinc to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of speculators 
who might increase the price to the public; 
and fourth, that they pledge themselves to 
exert every effort necessary to keep up the 
production of plate and sheet zinc so as to 
insure an adequate supply so long as the war 
lasts. 


Cc. P. WHITE TO HANDLE 
LAKE COAL SHIPMENTS 


The appointment of C. P. White as man- 
ager of Lake and Canadian coal distribu- 
tion has been announced by the United 
States Fuel Administration. 

Mr. White formerly was connected with 


the coal department of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railroad. Afterwards he was 
located at Duluth, Minn., and Superior, 


Wis., in charge of Lake Superior coal dock 
properties. He spent twenty years in that 
work, and then became general manager 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company’s opera- 
tions north and west of Chicago. Later 
he served as vice-president of the Carnegie 
Dock and Fuel Company, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis. 

Recently Mr. White has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Clarkson 
Coal Mining Company, with operations in 
eastern Ohio. 


New Kentucky Prices 


Kentucky (Blue Gem coal, mined in Knox 
and Whitley counties by the operators who 
are members of the Tri-County Blue Gem 
Coal Operators’ Association)—Mine run, 


$3.55; prepared sizes, $3.80; slack or screen- 
ings, $2.40. 
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HIGH RATE OF PRODUCTION OF 
COAL MUST BE EXCEEDED 


The National Coal Association issued the 
following statement recently: 

“While returns to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey show an increased produc- 
tion in bituminous coal of 5.7 per cent for 
the week ended April 27, due to an increase 
in car supply at the mines, it should be 
borne in mind that continued increase dur- 
ing the entire period of the year to come 
will have to be maintained if the nation’s 
fuel requirements are to be met. 

“The week’s production reached a new 
high record, but this record will have to be 
exceeded in the weeks to come to avert a 
serious fuel shortage next fall and winter. 
Action by the railroads in heeding the call 
for cars by the mines is a step in the right 
direction, but it is only a step. The rail- 
roads have demonstrated that they can 
furnish more cars for the transportation 
of bituminous coal than they have been 
furnishing, as evidenced by the record 
week’s production. Now that the railroads 
have demonstrated their ability to increase 
the car supply to the mines, it is clearly 
up to them to continue furnishing the in- 
creased supply. There should be no turn- 
ing back. 

“Notwithstanding the increase in produc- 
tion during this one week, there is still 
widespread loss of output due to shortage 
of cars in the chief producing fields of the 
country. Official returns to the Govern- 
ment for the week ended April 20 show the 
last production due to inadequate car sup- 
ply in Illinois fields to have been 322,000 
tons; in Indiana, 112,000 tons; in Ohio, 
536,000 tons; in Pennsylvania, 480,000 tons; 
in West Virginia, 480,000 tons, and in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, approximately 80,000 
tons. Producing sections in the East capa- 
ble of an output of 11,170,000 tons lost 
2,038,500 tons during the week of April 20 
from car shortage alone. 


New Rhode Island Administrator 


United States Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field has announced the appointment, with 
the approval of the President, of Malcolm 
G. Chace, of Boston and Providence, as 
Fuel Administrator for Rhode Island, vice 
George H. Holmes, who resigned for busi- 
ness reasons. 

Mr. Chace is a son of the chancellor of 
Brown University. He is a resident of 
Boston, but his business firm, Chace & 
Harriman, the promotion and conduct of 
public utilities, has its headquarters at 
Providence, R. I. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Sitting Cleft to right Chas. FE. 


Van Barneveld, Tu-son, Ariz.; Thomas Varley, Seattle, 
Mann ng, dirce or: A won so ot S.,auons A. E. Wells, Salt Lake City Standing 
R. B. Moore, Golden, Colo.; R. T. Stull, Columbus, Ohio; E. A. Holbrook, Urbana. Ill: L. H 
ley, Calif.; Ear d Newton, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. G. ses (acting superintendent), Salt L: 
Lew:.s, Bartlesville, Okla 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF BUREAU 
OF MINES STATIONS MEET HERE 


Superintendents of the experiment stations 
of the Bureau of Mines met in Washington 
last month to discuss their work with Director 


Manning. The following program was car- 
ried out: 
Monday, May 13—Address by Director; 


discussion of work of Berkeley Station, L. H. 
Duschak, superintendent; discussion of work 
of Bartlesville Station, J. O. Lewis, superin- 
tendent; discussion of work of Columbus Sta- 
tion, Rk. T. Stull, superintendent; discussion 
of work of Golden Station, Rk. B. Moore, 
superintendent. 

Tuesday, May 14—Discussion of 
Minneapolis Station, E. 


work of 
Newton superintend- 


ent; discussion of work of Salt Lake City 
Station, A. E. Wells, superintendent, F. G. 
Moses, acting superintendent; discussion of 


work of Seattle Station, T. Varley, superin- 
tendent; discussion of work of Tucson Sta- 
tion, C. van Barneveld, superintendent. 
Wednesday, May 15.—Discussion of work of 
Urbana Station, E. A. Holbrook; discussion 
of coordination of work; discussion of extent 
to which cooperation may be carried on with 
outside individuals and companies; discussion 
of indexing technical literature, led by Varley. 
Thursday, May 16—Work of miscroscopic 


laboratory at Salt Lake City, F. B. Laney; 


explanation of rules and regulations governing 
field stations—chief clerk; | 
Mr. Sanford; discussion 
work, Mr. Cochran. 


ureau pu)lications, 
bureau’s publicity 


ITS OWN COKE SUPPLY 

An order has been issued by the United 
States Fuel Administration 
the shipment of coke 
New England 


discontinuing 
manutactured in the 


states to points outside 
thereof, except to Albany, Cohoes, Green 
Island and Troy, N. Y. At the same time 


the order prohibits the shipment into the 
New England states of coke, except petro- 
leum coke and crushed domestic 
purposes, from the states of Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 

The Fuel Administration has ascertained 
that sufficient coke is manufactured in the 
New England states to supply all local 
foundry coke demands and to provide some 
tonnage for domestic 
plants. 


coke for 


use and water-gas 
The purpose of the order is to eliminate 
the long haul of coke to New England 
from points outside and to reduce as much 
as possible the ortage in that 
territory. 
The order became effective May 15. 


fuel sh 
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NON-ESSENTIALS EMPLOY 
10,000,000, SAYS NOYES 
Fuel Administration Official Declares $20,- 
000,000,000 Is Invested in the Non-War 
Industries of the United States. 


Summary of address of P. B. Noyes, director, 
Bureau of Conservation, United States Fuel Admin- 
istration, before the International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Friday, May 24, 
1918. 

“That undercurrent of anxiety regarding 
the great struggle upon which all our fu- 
ture happiness depends has swept aside 
everything petty and personal, and has 
focused the real interest of every man 
present upon this question, ‘What can I do 
to help win the war?’ 

“Tt is because the men gathered here can 
do more to help the Fuel Administration 
serve the war than any similar group in 
the country that Mr. Garfield has taken 
such a keen interest in this convention. 

“Fix your minds on what you know of 
the burdened condition of the leading rail- 
ways three years ago. Add to this the 
tremendous burden of war supplies, troop 
transportation, material for ship-building, 
and food for our allies, and then picture to 
yourself what it means to those same rail- 
ways with facilities little, if any, greater 
than three years ago to provide trans- 
portation for 200,000,000 additional tons of 
coal. 

“Conceive of this increase as sixteen solid 
trains of gondola cars, filling sixteen 
tracks from New York to San Francisco— 
a veritable freight yard filled with coal 
cars extending the breadth of this conti- 
tinent. And this represents only the in- 
crease of coal transportation demanded of 
the railroads. All of those 4,000,000 cars 
must be switched in and out and carried 
hundreds of miles by our already burdened 
transportation system. 

“The coal business is in physical propor- 
tions so far beyond any other business in 
the country that emergency remedies which 
can be successfully applied to any of the 
others will hardly make a dent in the coal 
shortage. 

“At least $20,000,000,000 of capital is in- 
vested in legitimate manufacturing enter- 
prises producing goods not strictly needed 
for the war. Ten million men support their 
families from the work they do in these 
factories. 

“Last fall lists were repeatedly suggested 
by responsible people for ‘cutting off’ as 
‘nonessentials.’ It only required a cursory 
examination of these lists to find that cut- 
ting off their fuel supply meant bank- 
ruptcy on a scale which would precipitate 
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the greatest panic ever seen in the United 
States and the sudden and forcible unem- 
ployment of at least 5,000,000 men. 

“It was thought by some a sufficient 
answer to suggest the need of men for war 
work. A large proportion of the employes 
in every factory are not migratory. They 
own homes. They starve there rather than 
move. No power on earth could arrange 
new places for 5,000,000 men in time to pre- 
vent not only hardship and misery but pos- 
sibly riots and bloodshed. 

“All responsible agents of the Govern- 
ment now realize that keeping labor rea- 
sonably employed and only taking it away 
from nonwar work as fast as it can be em- 
ployed on war work is nearly as important 
for success in this war as the manufacture 
of munitions and ships. 

“The fuel expense in most highly organ- 
ized industries is little over 1 per cent of 
the total cost of the goods. On the other 
hand, this 1 per cent is absolutely vital. 
Without it, the factory closes. Every ton 
of coal saved for our factories means the 
employment or nonemployment of 100 men. 
Beyond the desperate need of coal for war 
purposes lies an equally desperate need of 
coal to preserve the lives and happiness of 
the population. The threatened shortage 
of coal can easily mean unemployment and 
financial ruin. 

“Those of you here who produce coal 
should realize that every extra ton you take 
out of the mine is likely to keep 100 extra 
workmen from idleness, and you who are 
responsible for consuming the coal can en- 
joy the thought when faithfulness and 
care have saved a ton, that you have 
thereby made 100 families happy. 

“If you remember that railway locomo- 
tives burn more than a quarter of all the 
coal mined in the country, you will not 
accuse me of exaggeration when I say that 
it is in your power and in the power of 
the railway firemen and the organization 
with which he works to save enough coal 
to turn threatened national disaster into 
national prosperity. 

“The new department of the Railway Ad- 
ministration, under the leadership of Mr. 
McAuliffe, will make an intensive study of 
this subject and a campaign of informa- 
tion. I am especially interested myself 
today in getting through to you the full 
significance in this crisis of every man’s 
‘doing his best.’ 

“Few men ever reach 100 per cent of their 
possible efficiency. Most of us never reach 
50 per cent. The only man I can think of 
who is up to 100 per cent of his possible 
efficiency is the drowning man; his ‘back- 
ground’ is sufficient to bring out all there 
is in him. 

“The background of this terrible war is 
raising the efficiency of every man and 
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woman in the United States. It is raising 
it in proportion to the desperate character 
of that background. The more the mean- 
ing of the war has come home to us, the 
more we have approached our possible efh- 
ciency. This is a real force, and should be 
applied directly to fuel economy. 

“There has been much discussion as to 
what will ‘win the war.’ Not everyone, | 
fear, has faced the terrible alternative of 
what it would mean to lose the war. Let 
me tell you what I think it would mean. 

“Only once in civilized times has a single 
race dominated the world; only once has a 
swollen tyranny proven so powerful that 
no human power could oppose it. The 
Roman Empire was such a world dominion 
—brutal, resistless. 

“The Roman Empire could not be 
stroyed from without; it died from internal 
decay. The Roman Empire was 1,000 years 
decaying—a thousand years known in his- 
tory as the ‘Dark Ages.’ For 1,000 years 
civilization and all that it stands for went 
backward into darkness. All men became 
either cowards or swashbucklers. Civiliza- 
tion, as we understand it, vanished. 

“Here is the black threat of the present 
struggle as I see it: Another brutal 
autocracy threatens to slip the leash and 
get beyond the power of civilization’s curb; 
another world dominion; another Roman 
Empire. And it is not of the tyranny, the 
slavery and misery of that world empire in 
its heyday that | am thinking. It is of the 
ages of decay. For 1,000 years, perhaps 
5,000, the world will struggle in darkness 
while the German Empire is decaying. In 
my mind, we are not struggling ‘for the 
happiness of our children or grandchil- 
dren; it is for the fifty generations, which, 
if we fail to win this war, may flounder in 
the black mire of a powerful but decaying 
German Empire. 

“It is with such a background that I 
appeal to you to make the efficiency of your 
work 100 per cent perfect. | appeal to you 
to start today the real campaign—the most 
practical campaign the every-man-do-the- 
best-he-knows-how campaign. Miraculous 
results will follow.” 


de- 


Return to Tepetate Wells 


Many oil well workmen in the 
district, a portion of the Tampico oil fields. 
recently left their work and some of them 
returned to the United States. According to 
the Tampico Tribune of May 4, operations 
have been resumed, to a large extent, and the 
men are returning to their posts. The Tribune 
adds: 

“As an episode of 
can fields, 
to figure.” 


Tepetate 


importance to the Mexi- 
the incident could hardly be said 
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OIL FOR ROAD IMPROVEMENT 
TO BE LIMITED GREATLY 


Petroleum, asphalt, or tar products 
wanted for the construction, maintenance, 
or reconstruction of roads will be delivered 
only after approval of the application by a 
committee representing the United States 
Fuel Administration and the Office of Pub- 
lic Roads of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

State highway departments, to which no- 
tices of the restrictions have been sent, are 
required to pass upon all ap »plications for 
highway work in their territories involving 
the use of these materials 

Upwards of a billion dollars is the valua- 
tion placed by officials of the Office of Pub- 
lic Roads upon bituminous macadam roads 
in this country requiring for their main- 
tenance asphalt, road binders, road oils, tar 
binders, or dressings. The plan to issue 
permits is designed to prevent further de- 
terioration of these roads, and at the same 
time endeavor to satisfy fully the fuel oil 


requirements of the Army and Navy, the 
essential war. industries, and the Allies. 
The United States is now being drawn 


upon to a constantly increasing extent for 
petroleum products, especially fuel oil, ac- 
cording to officials in the Oil Division of 
the Fuel Administration. The supply of 
bituminous products is so limited that it is 
requested that all new road construction 
involving these materials be deferred this 


year, except in cases where such work is 
necessary toward the winning of the war. 
Preference will be given to materials 


wanted for maintenance and repair work. 


North Dakota Prices 


Further classification and prices of bitu- 
minous coal mined in North Dakota is an- 
nounced by the Fuel Administration. 

For all coal mined south of the twelfth 
standard parallel—Run of mine, $2.25; pre- 
pared sizes, $2.50; 6-inch steam lump, $2; 


slack screenings, $1.25 

All coal mined north of the twelfth 
standard parallel -Run of mine, $2.70; pre- 
pared sizes, $3; 6-inch steam lump, $2.50; 


slack or se reenings, $1. 

These prices do not include the 45-cent 
allowance for wage under the 
President’s order of October 27, 1917. 


increase 


New Indiana Prices. 


Indiana—Mine 


$2.20; slack or 
block—Mine_ run, 


25; slack or 


sizes, 
Brazil 


run, $2; prepared 
screenings, $1.70. 

$2.95; prepared sizes, 
screenings, $1.70. The for- 
mer prices were $1.95, $2.20, and $1.70, re- 
spectively, on Indiana grades and $2.95 for 
prepared sizes and $1.70 for slack or screen- 
ings on Brazil block. 


»? 
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D. W. BRUNTON HEADS 
WAR DEPARTMENT BOARD 


In order to secure prompt and thorough 
investigation of inventions submitted to the 
War Department an “Inventions Section” has 
been created as an agency within the General 
Staff. All inventions of a mechanical, elec- 
trical or chemical nature submitted to the War 
Department for inspection, test or sale are now 
considered by this section. 

Inventions may be sent by mail or may be 
submitted in person, accompanied by written 
descriptions or drawings. They go first to an 
examining board having technical knowledge 
of the classes of inventions they handle, whose 
investigations determine whether the inven- 
tions have merit. Those with merit are re- 
ferred to the Advisory Board, which deter- 
mines in each case whether it should be put 
in the hands of some of the numerous testing 
and developing agencies, or if it should go to 
one of the staff or supply departments for 
test and consideration of its adoption, and 
final acquirement of title if such action :s 
desirable. Composing the Advisory Board at 
present are the following: 

D. W. Brunton, member Naval Consulting 
Board and chairman War Committee of. Tech- 
nical Societies; Dr. Graham Edgar, member 
National Research Council; Col. James W. 
Furlow, Quartermaster Department, Chief, 
Motors Drvision; Col. J. A. Hornsby, M. C., 
Chief, Hospital Division, Surgeon General’s 
Office; Litut. Col. Morgan L. Brett, Ordnance 
Department, Engineering Branch; Lieut. Col. 
Robt. A. Millikan, S. C., Chief, Science and 
Research Division; Lieut. Col. N. H. Slaugh- 
ter, S. C., Chief, Radio Development Section; 
Major Jos. A. Mauborgne, S. C., Chief, Elec- 
trical Engineering Section. 

When completed the board will have twelve 
to fifteen members, to cover fully all of the 
various technical problems which may come 
before it. 

In testing and developing inventions and in 
considering problems presented by staff de- 
partments, the Advisory Board «orks in con- 
nection with a number of agencies. Among 
them are the following: 

Research Council; Bureau of Standards; 
War Committee of National Technical Socie- 
ties (this committee consists of two members 
detailed from each of the ten important tech- 
nical societies in the U. S.); laboratories and 
shops of the Staff and Supply Departments 
of the Army; Patent Office; Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board: all Army service schools; C. I 
Norton, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Chas. P. Stein- 
metz, General Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. Y.; 
A. H. Beyer, chairman, Committee on Testing 
Laboratory, Columbia Universitv, Broadway 
and 117th St.. New York City; R. R. Abbott, 
Metallurgist, Peerless Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. John A. Mathews, presi- 
dent. Halcomb Steel Companv, Syracuse, N. 


Y.; Knox Taylor, president, Tavlor-Wharton 
High Bridge, N. J.; 


Iron and Steel Co., 
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Howard D. Colman, Baber-Colman Company, 
Rockford, IIL; Preston S. Miller, Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, 80th St. and East End 
Ave., New York City; Herbert Fisher Moore, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; L. F. Mil- 
ler, Metallurgist, Mitchell Moore Company, 
1832 Asylum Ave., Racine, Wis.; E. J. Okey, 
The Timken Roller Bearing Cu. Canton, 
Ohio; Dr. Alec. Hrdlicka, curator, Division of 
Physical Anthropology, United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Any person desiring to submit an invention 
for consideration, test, sale or development, 
should do so by letter, giving in order the 
following information: Name and object of 
the invention; any claim for superiority or 
novelty; any results obtained by actual ex- 
periment; whether the invention is patented; 
whether remuneration is expected; whether 
the invention has been before any other agency ; 
whether the writer is owner or agent; the 
number of enclosures with the letter. A writ- 
ten description and sketches or drawings of 
sufficient detail to afford a full understanding 
of the cases should also be submitted. Shou!d 
the invention be an explosive or other chemical 
combination, the ingredients and processes ot 
mixture should be stated. 

The inventions section will not bear the ex- 
pense of preparation of drawings and descrip- 
tions, nor advance funds for personal or travel- 
ing expenses of inventors. 

Any matter submitted will be treated as con- 
fidential. The inventor will be notified of each 
step taken during the investigation of his 
invention. 


LAUCK NAMED SECRETARY 
OF WAR LABOR BOARD 


W. Jett Lauck has been appointed Secretary 
to the National War Labor Board. Simulta- 
neous with his appointment, Mr. Lauck an- 
nounced his resignation as assistant chief of 
the Industrial Service Section of the Signal 
Corps. He was previously statistician to the 
Wage Adjustment Board of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

Since the United States entered the war 
Mr. Lauck has prepared for the Railway Wage 
3oard two studies of economic conditions in 
war time entitled “Wages and the War” and 
“The Cost of Living and the War,” and has 
also prepared a history of British industrial 
experience during the war. This latter was 
published as a Senate Document. 

In recent years Mr. Lauck has been attached 
to the Immigration Commission as executive 
in charge of industrial investigations and to 
the Tariff Commission appointed by President 
Taft as chief examiner, in which capacity he 
made studies of production costs here and 
abroad. He was also consulting statistician 
for the U. S. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, and has been associated with the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods as expert on_ railway 
economics. 
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MINING SWATTED TOO 
OFTEN, SAYS J. T. BURNS 


Western Secretary Tells of Plans of Ameri- 


can Mining Congress in Address at Safety 
Conference 


An extract from an address made by John 
T. Burns to the Tri-State Mines Safety and 
Sanitation Association at Picher, Okla., 
May 8, is as follows: 

“My object in meeting with you today is 
to discuss with you the value of organiza- 
tion for the protection of your commercial 
and political rights and to offer my services 
as an officer of the American Mining Con- 
gress in completing such organization as 
you may decide upon. 

“The American Mining Congress is prob- 
ably known to you all as the organization 
which has worked side by side with you in 
the recently inaugurated movement to se- 
cure justice at the hands of those in au- 
thority in the administration of the so- 
called Excess War Profits Tax Law. That 
fight has but begun and we mining men 
must stand solidly together for perhaps an- 
other year before the problems can be 
worked out. Your Mr. Thompson, who 
represents your district in this fight, is one 
of our general committee on the tax law 
and has a desk in the headquarters of the 
Mining Congress. He will tell you, as will 
several of your committeemen who are in 
this meeting, that the Mining Congress is 
your first line of defense in this and other 
matters and so—though I knew that you 
were busy today I took the opportunity to 
meet with you and to invite you. to assist 
us in doing a greater work for you. 

“This is the psychological hour for unify- 
ing our forces and synchronizing the ex- 
penditure of energy to prevent wasted la- 
bor and confusion through duplication or 
multiplication of organizations. 

“The lessons of the past year have been 
rather severe and costly but if we have 
learned them well and defend the mining 
industry through entrenchment behind well 
fortified organization and to utilize intelli- 
gent strategy in the future, perhaps the cost 
has not been in vain or unprofitable. 

“Tt is time that the wasting industries of 
the United States gave more attention to 
the preservation of their rights. The pleas- 
ant little game of swatting the mining, oil, 
gas, and coal man has been carried too far 
in both state legislatures and in Congress. 

“T don’t believe that any of you gentlemen 
desire to evade your duty to the state and 
nation but you have millions of dollars 
tied up in business enterprises and you are 
turning out basic wealth for the state and 
sinews of war for the nation, and if legis- 
lation for the regulation of your business is 
to be considered and enacted into laws it is 
only just that you should be considered 
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and that laws should be based upon reason- 


able business requirements rather than 
upon popular political demands. Most of 
the laws enacted, both state and national, 


are for the regulation of business and so 
long as you business men remain silent on 
the subject you will be getting just that 
sort of laws. 

“So long as you neglect to organize and 
maintain active defense forces just so long 
will you be figuring our your losses by the 
graphite method just as you are doing on 
the Excess Tax Law, which isn’t an Excess 
Tax but an Excessive Tax Law. 

“For many years the Mining Congress has 


been endeavoring to get all mining in- 
terests in America united for a common 
cause, but it took the oppressive conditions 


ot the war situation to force the issue and 
today we have seventeen organizations in 
fourteen states federated and at work. I’m 
here to ask you to come into this federa- 
tion. Several states not yet organized have 
asked to come in and committees are at 
work in Montana, California, and Nevada 
arranging to come in as chapters of the 
American Mining Congress. That will 
leave Texas, South Dakota, and Oregon un- 
organized this year. In the East the coal 
and iron men are coming in state by state. 
\ chapter for West Virginia was organized 
recently, making four coal states already 
enrolled, and scattering members are get- 
ting together in groups everywhere. 


“Colorado has just completed a chapter 
with large membership. There are metal, 
coal, and oil sections each taking part in 


the state organization but each authorized 
under the state constitution to maintain 
its specialized work with a special execu- 
tive committee and a secretary. Utah has 
the same form of organization while Ari- 
zona enlists operators only. Wyoming is 
composed largely of oil men while Cali- 
fornia will have oil and metal chapters. 

“Eventually we plan to maintain 
nently in Washington a cabinet of 
specilized men whose time will be given to 
each special phase of mining, and we hope 
by carefully worked out distribution of ex- 
pense and division of labor to secure 
maximum protection. An illustration of 
the necessity for such national machinery 


perma- 
highly 


was given during the winter when every 
state producing oil, metals, and coal sent 
committees of business men to protest 


against the tax law, to ask for a raise in 
silver prices and to demand a just leasing 
bill. Had there been no method in coor- 
dinating the work of this great committee 
from widely separated points and dis- 
tinctly separated industries much of the 
energy would have been thrown away. 
Congress was too busy to listen to groups 
of men aimlessly milling around the capital 
and making contradictory demands. The 
Mining Congress which had been responsi- 
ble for the committees from many states 
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helped to organize the work of the dele- 
gates and to distribute the energy to best 
advantage. The net results thus far have 
been the establishment of one dollar silver; 
an agreement that 80 per cent of our re- 
quests for relief on the Excess Profits Tax 
will be covered under special rulings—with 
an amendment later in this session and— 
we hope—a new bill to follow at once, while 
the leasing legislation, though not promis- 
ing today, has opened to the Government a 
new vista on western affairs through which 
legislation on development matters will 
long receive more considerate attention. 

“I believe that the best results can be ob- 
tained by the zinc producers working 
through state chapters, cooperating with 
lead producers and other similar metals in 
Maintaining at Washington an expert as- 
sistant to Secretary Callbreath of the Min- 
ing Congress, one capable of handling leg- 
islative and special problems pertaining to 
baser metals and keeping in close touch with 
all other mining interests. This plan brings 
the influence of all branches of the industry 
to bear upon special problems quickly and 


efficiently and, when backed by the pro- 
posed Bureau of Economics to be estab- 
lished by the American Mining Congress, 
will, for the first time in the history of 
your industry try to establish your im- 


portance and keep you in sympathetic con- 
tact with the national legislative body.’ 


COAL PRODUCTION NEARS 
THE 12,000,000 TON MARK 


Bituminous coal production for the week 
ended May 18 is estimated at 11,732,000 net 
tons, compared with 11,825,000 for the week 
ended May 11. The daily average for the 
week was 1,955,000 tons, compared with 1,- 
971,000 for the week preceding, according to 
reports issued by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Anthracite shipments were reported as 
41,011 cars during the week of the 18th, an 


increase over the previous week of 2,244 
cars, or 0 per cent. 
Beehive coke production for the week 


ended May 18 is estimated at 678,000 net 
tons, an increase over the preceding week 
of 10,000 net tons or 1.5 per cent. 

The reports made up by the U. S. Fuel 
Administration showing the working con- 
ditions at the mines during the week of 
May 11 are especially interesting in that 
they reflect the operations of the mines for 
the weekly period showing the largest pro- 
duction since the organization of the U. S. 
Fuel Administration. 

The total losses from all causes 
the week is recorded as 23.4 per cent. 
losses were reported as follows: car short- 
age, 11.2; labor shortage and strikes, 5.4; 
mine disability, 3.6; no market, 1.0; all other 
causes, 2.2. The percentage of production 
to total capacity for the week ended May 


during 


The 


11 was 76.6 per cent, 
tained this year. 

As in previous statements the greatest 
loss shown on account of car shortage oc- 
curred in the bituminous fields having ca- 
pacity for the greatest production. The 
greatest loss is recorded in the Fairmont 
field, of West Virginia, the percentage be- 
ing 38.2. Other significant losses on this 
account are shown in northern and central 
Ohio, 24.6; Somerset County, Pennsylvania, 
37.7; Illinois, 12.5; Indiana, 14.0; Southern 
Ohio, 13.9; New River and Winding Gulf, 
13.9; Hazard, Kentucky, 17.2; Northeastern 
Kentucky, 16.2; Western Kentucky, 18.4. 

During this banner week of bituminous 
coal production the total output of the 
mines was 11,825,000 net tons. Even if this 
rate of production should be maintained 
the total output would fall short of the 
estimated requirements for the year. 

Wherever improved output is shown for 
the week the gain is attributed to improved 
transportation and increased car supply 
with the exc eption of Southern Ohio, where 
the percentage of car shortage rose from 
7.1 per cent for the preceding week to 13.9 
tor the week of May 11. Production was 
maintained by reason of improved labor 
conditions which offset the increased losses 
on account of car shortage 


the highest point at- 


Anthracite Shipments in April 


The shipments of anthracite in April, 
1918, as reported to the Anthracite Bureau 
of Information, amounted to 6,368,372 tons, 
an increase of 776,074 tons, or almost 14 per 
cent over those of the corresponding month 
of last year. Despite several record-break- 
ing months during the coal year ended 
March 31 and the remarkable showing for 
the entire year, the April, 1918, shipments 
are close to the high monthly average 
maintained during the vear. 


The shipments by carrier companies in 
April, 1917 and 1918, were as follows: 
April, April, 
1918. 1017. 
N. Y by W. R. W 185.650 145,179 
L. & 322,167 298,220 


6,489,108 
*120,735 


6,368,373 


*Deduction: 
R. of N. J. 


Tonnage reported by both 


Cc R: and L. & N. E. R. R. 


| 
*101,378 
5,592,299 
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ALUMINUM PRICE FIXED 
FOR THE NEXT QUARTER 


The President has approved an agree- 
ment made between the producers of 


aluminum and the Price-Fixing Committee 
of the War Industries Board (after inves- 
tigations by this committee in conjunction 
with the Federal Trade Commission as to 
the cost of production) that the new maxi- 
mum base price for aluminum, effective 
June 1, 1918, to September 1, 1918, shall be 
33 cents per pound, f. o. b. United States 
producing plants, for 50 tons and over of 
ingot of 98 to 99 per cent. Differentials 
for sheet, rod and wire will be increased 
by approximately 12% per cent; differen- 
tials for quantity and grade and differen- 
tials for alloys will remain as heretofore, 
i. ¢., those approved by the Price-Fixing 
Committee of the War Industries Board on 
March 3, 1918. Copies of the new list of 
differentials may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Non-Ferrous Metals Section 
of the War Industries Board. - 

The new prices will be effective on de- 
liveries made during the period from June 
1, 1918, to September 1, 1918, on contracts 
made during said period; and, furthermore, 
the new prices will be effective on deliv- 
eries made during said period on existing 
contracts which specify that the price shall 
be that in force at the time of delivery. 
Deliveries made during the period June 1, 
1918, to September 1, 1918, on other con- 
tracts shall be at the price stated in such 
contracts, except that on existing “direct 
and indirect government contracts” con- 
taining a provision that refund is to be 
made of the difference between the price 
stated in the contract and the “govern- 
ment fixed price, if, as and when made,” 
such difference shall be refunded on deliv- 
eries made during the period from June 1, 
1918, to September 1, 1918, on presentation 
of the proper proof that the purchasing 
government gets the benefit of the refund. 

The conditions are as formerly: First, 
the producers of aluminum will not reduce 
the wages now being paid; second, alumi- 
num shall be sold to the United States Gov- 
ernment, to the public in the United States, 
and to the allied governments at the same 
maximum base price; third, they will take 
the necessary measures, under the direc- 
tion of the War Industries Board, for the 
distribution of aluminum to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of speculators 
who might increase the price to the public; 
and, fourth, they will pledge themselves to 
exert every effort necessary to keep up the 
production of aluminum so as to insure an 
adequate supply so long as the war lasts. 
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NEW MAP SHOWS ORE 
DEPOSITS IN INYO COUNTY 


State Mineralogist Fletcher Hamilton an- 
nounces the publication by the California Min- 
ing Bureau of a topographical and geological 
map of Inyo county which shows in detail 
the location of ore deposits, geological struc- 
ture of the county, tuwns, postoffices, springs, 
wells, railroads, wagon roads, and trails. 

The section of the state under consideration 
is one of the most interesting geographically, 
as well as from a mining standpoint, of any 


similar area in the West. Inyo county con- 
tains 10,019 square miles, and the estimated 
population is 7,500—less than one inhabitant 


to a square mile of territory 
cause of the fact that its borders are 
located both the highest and the lowest points 
in the United States. The former, Mt. Whit- 
ney, has an elevation of 14,501 feet above sea 
level, and almost within sight of this mountain 
is a point in Death Valley which is 280 feet 
below sea level 

This sparsely settled and rugged district 
produced last year mineral substances to the 
value of approximately $5,000,000 A large 
proportion of the borax production of the 
entire United States comes from Inyo county; 
its mountains produce gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, and other metals, and from its old 
lake beds are derived soda, salt, 
similar substances. 

The map mentioned has been lithographed 
in seventeen colors, and is offered for sale at 
the price of 60 cents, which merely covers the 
cost of printing. A report describing in detail 
the mineral 


it is noted be- 
within 


niter, and 


resources of this county has also 
been recently published by the bureau, and 
both map and report may be obtained for 
$1.25. Anyone interested in obtaining a copy 


of this map or report will 


receive immediate 
attention by 


communicating with the State 


Minerologist, Ferry Building, San Francisco, 
or by addressing the State Mining Bureau 
at its following branch offices: 512 Union 
League Building, Los Angeles; Santa Paula, 


Santa Maria, Taft, Bakersfield, and Coalinga. 


Wiggin Resigns 

Albert H. Wiggin, Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator for New York State. has resigned be- 
cause of the duties which will 


fall upon him 
as chairman of the Clearing House Commit- 
tee next vear. 


He feels it would be impossible 
for him to continue to carry the heavy re- 
sponsibility of the New York Fuel Adminis- 
tration. He retains his place as a member of 
the Advisory Committee 


New Colorado Prices 

Colorado 
burg Slope 
Fremont 


(coal mined by the Williams- 
Coal Florence, 
county)—Mine run, $2.25; pre- 


pared sizes, $4.25; slack or screenings, $1.25. 


Company, at 


i 
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CAN MAKE CRUCIBLES 
OF ALABAMA GRAPHITE 


Alabama Operator Explains Domestic Gra- 
phite Situation and Believes United States 
is Independent of Foreign Supplies 


By A. B. Conklin, Secretary Graphite Pro- 
ducers Association of Alabama 


The development of the graphite re- 
sources of Alabama have not been propor- 
tionate to the state’s other natural re- 
sources, especially of the iron and steel. 
But the presence of graphite, in milling 
quantities, has been known for nearly half 
a century. It has been milled in a limited 
way for nearly twenty-five years, and as 
with apparent magic the needs of this 
valuable war mineral have stimulated a 
development of this resource, and the apti- 
tude of our people, in quickly responding 
to necessities, has been demonstrated in 
this, as in so many other ways, since the 
beginning of the European war. 

With a domestice production, for the past 
seven years, running from 8 to 19 per cent 
of our consumption, the importance of en- 
couraging an increased output is unques- 
tionable. This point was forcefully illus- 
trated in its market condition following the 
opening of hostilities in Europe, and up 
until the middle of last year, during which 
time, in order to prevent any of its product 
reaching Germany, conditional restrictions 
were placed upon the importation of gra- 
phite by England and France. Great an- 
xiety was evidenced by our consumers in 
their eagerness to secure the domestic pro- 
duct during this time. They were active 
bidders for every available pound of Ala- 
bama graphite at constantly advancing 
prices, until the foreign restrictions on im- 
ports were removed about the middle of 
the year, following the declaration of war 
by our country. If a limited restriction on 
imports of this mineral during war times 
would cause so much anxiety, what would 
be the condition if an unfavorable turn in 
the fortunes of war prevented entirely all 
importations? With the increased capaci- 
ties it would be impossible to provide 
scarcely more than one-third of the aver- 
age annual consumption during the past 
seven years, and if the requirements of the 
war needs should stimulate this business, 
as it would appear reasonable to expect, we 
would be placed in a serious dilemma. 


ALABAMA’S EFFORT TO MAKE US INDEPENDENT IN 
GRAPHITE 
With an investment of possibly $200,- 


000.00 at the beginning of the war, new 
developments have followed in rapid suc- 


cession, until now there is invested approxi- 
mately $3,500,000.00 in the graphite business 
in Alabama. This has carried with it large 
expenditures for experimenting on milling 
methods that would meet the consumers’ 
requirements as to quality, and also afford 
a production, sufficient in quantity to jus- 
tify the investments. 

Decided progress had been made in each 
of these directions, but after the first year’s 
development it became apparent that a co- 
operative effort would advance more 
rapidly the improved operating facilities 
necessary for quantity and quality pro- 
duction. 

Prompted by these needs the Graphite 
Producers Association of Alabama was 
organized last fall. It now has members 
representing nearly all the producing mills 
in the state, and new applications are being 
received from companies, who have mills 
under process of construction, having been 
attracted by advantages the association af- 
fords, such as exchanging ideas on milling 
methods, uniform and approved sampling and 
analytical methods, and shipping troubles. This 
latter factor has received a most satisfactory 
solution through the efforts of the associa- 
tion with government departments, in rais- 
ing an embargo on graphite shipments on 
February 11 that had been periodically 
interfering with shipments from late in 
1916, and had absolutely prevented all ship- 
ments since last December 

For the purpose of more thoroughly es- 
tablishing the Alabama product as to stan- 
dard requirements, the association has 
recently approved measures providing for 
an authorized chemist to draw samples 
from all bags to be shipped, and to classify 
them in small groups, with a separate an- 
alysis on each group. This method fur- 
nishes the purchaser with a check on the 
determinations usually taken by the pro- 
ducer 

One of the largest crucible makers is 
credited with the following statement: A 
good crucible can be made with all Ala- 
bama graphite, and they would be willing 
to so modify their mixture as to adopt its 
use exclusively if a sufficient quantity of 
their desired quality. could be assured. 
The achievement of such a_ possibility 
would be one of great importance now, 
first by releasing of shipping required for 
bringing this foreign product about 12,000 
miles to us, and second by making us in- 
dependent, in this war mineral, of every 
country in the world. 


Owing to the increased business which 
will come to the minor assay offices as a 
result of the Silver Bill, it is expected that 
Director of the Mint, Ray T. Baker, will 
shortly recommend the enlargement of the 
equipment of those offices and an increase 
in their personnel. 
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DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO 
TO HAVE METALS’ HEARINGS 


The United States Tariff Commission will 
hold hearings in San Francisco during the 
week, June 24 to June 29, inclusive, at the 
Assembiy Room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Montgomery and California Streets, 
to acquire information on the production 
of antimony, quicksilver and tungsten ores 
and products. The intent is to bring to- 
gether the miners and smelters, importers 
and consumers interested in these metals. 
It is hoped that the meeting will fairly 
represent the various interests involved. 

An outline of the information it is ex- 
pected to bring out is as follows: 

1. War disturbanee—Effect on produc- 
tion, labor, markets, plant expansion, and 
general conditions of the industry. Com- 
parison of sthese matters desired between 
the years 1914 and 1917. 

2. What do you anticipate will be the 
post-war conditions in your industry that 
concern foreign competition? 

What preparations are being made for 
readjustment to these conditions? 

From what countries and upon what par- 
ticular articles do you expect keenest com- 
petition after the close of hostilities? 


3. Operation of present tariff schedule} 


prior to outbreak of war and thereafter. 

4. New processes at home and abroad, 
which may affect the economic or competi- 
tive position of the American producer, 
manufacturer, consumer, and laborer. 

5. Minimum prices for these ores and 
metals at which American mining and re- 
duction operations can show a reasonable 
profit. 

6. What increases in cost of materials and 
wages have occurred in the industry since 
1914? 

7. Relative foreign and domestic costs of 
production of metal and products. 

8. Imports and exports—Reasons for, 
character, and volume of, and future out- 
look. 

9. Adequacy of American ore deposits for 
domestic needs. 

Statements are desired of the costs of 
production, including cost of raw materials 
and supplies, labor, power, and overhead 
expense, separately itemized for the fiscal 
year 1914 and for the last fiscal year; total 
volume and total value of product for 1914 
and for the last fiscal year; quaptity and 
value of imports and exports fai a series 
of years. 

The Commission is preparing reports on 
the metal industries, a portion of one of 
which is herewith submitted for your criti- 
cism. May we ask you to examine it and 
give us the benefit of any suggestions 
which may occur to you for its improve- 
ment? 

The data collected will be at the disposal 
of Congress and will be serviceable at the 
close of the war when the business of the 
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country shall be reorganized on a peace 
basis, and new conditions of foreign com- 
petition have to be faced. 

A separate hearing on tungsten will be 
held in Denver, Colo., on Monday, June 17. 
This meeting will be opened at 10 a. m., in 
the United States District Court Room at 
the new Post Office Building, and the pro- 
ceedings will be of the same general nature 
as at the San Francisco conference. 

The conference in Denver was arranged 
at the request of James F. Callbreath, the 
secretary of the American Mining Con- 
gress. In that connection Commissioner 
Costigan wrote Mr. Callbreath as follows: 

“With reference to your suggestion that 
a separate conference on tungsten be held 
at Denver, for the benefit of the Colorado 
producers, you will note from enclosed 
copy of invitation going out today to some 
550 tungsten people that we have selected 
Monday, June 17, for a hearing. 

“We look forward to a profitable meeting 
in Denver, and trust that you will make ar- 
rangements for the presentation of views 
of the Colorado interests, along the lines 
mentioned at the time of your interview 
with Messrs. Culbertson, Costigan, and Rid- 
dell, at the Tariff Commission offices. The 
invitation itself contains a list of topics 


‘into which inquiry will be directed, and a 


separate outline, in slightly greater 
is enclosed also for your use 

“The list of tungsten producers to whom 
invitation is going is very complete, we be- 
lieve, and it would be highly desirable for 
you to suggest and arrange formal speak- 
ing representation for your association.” 


detail, 


GOVERNMENT TO OPERATE 
TWO PICRIC ACID PLANTS 


Bu- 


establishment of 


Contracts have been completed by the 
reau of Ordnance for the 
two large picric acid plants. Sites have been 
selected at Little Rock, Ark., and Brunswick, 
Ga., and theveonstruction work will be rushed 
at once “by the Men and material 
ter the buildings are%lready on the ground at 
Little Rock, and it is expected that the plant 
wilf be in operation by September. 

The Everly M. Davis Chemical Corporation 
has been awarded the contract for the Little 
Rock plant, the construction of which will cost 
approximately $4,000,000. 

\ larger plant is to be constructed by the 
Butterworth-Judson Co., of New York Citv, 
at Brunswick, at a cost of nearly $7,000,000. 

These are the first government controlled 
picric acid plants to be established in this coun- 
try. The sites were chosen in the South after 
a most careful investigation of housing, labor, 
transportation facilities, and strategical con- 
ditions. In choosing the Little Rock location, 
the Ordnance Bureau was able to take over 
a number of buildings which will be used as 
part of the plant. 
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FRANKFURTER DISCUSSES 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Felix Frankfurter, assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor under the executive order creating 
the War Labor Administration, and the chair- 
man of the new Policies Board of the War 
Labor Administration, has issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Production is vital to the winning of the 
present battle and for the winning of the war 
—uninterrupted maximum production. Pro- 
duction means supplies for the fighting forces, 
and production is wholly dependent on labor. 
There must be an adequate labor supply wisely 
distributed to meet the needs of war industries. 
There must be sound and just conditions under 
which labor is employed. 

“To secure the maximum uninterrupted pro- 
duction requires effective administration of 
industrial relations. The various labor agen- 
cies of the Government must’ therefore be 
focused to a single direction. Unification of 
effort and uniformity of conditions must be 
secured. The grave abuses of labor turnover. 
resulting in inefficiency and discontinuity of 
employment, must be stopped at once and this 
can only be done by creating stabilizing con- 
ditions. 

“Responsibility for securing these results has 
been heretofore vested by the President in 
Secretary Wilson as Labor Administrator. 
Secretary Wilson has asked me to assist him 
in carrying out this task. The assurance of 
heartiest cooperation has been given by the 
three great production departments of the 
Government, the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and the Fleet Corporation. Steps 
will at once be taken by the Government as 
employer, through whatever department it may 
be operating, toward uniformity of treatment 
so as to secure stability of conditions, and, 
therefore, the needed production. I shall have 
the benefit of the experience and support of 
the able industrial services of the different 
departments of the Government. as well as 
the help that will come through familiarity 
recently gained abroad with the wav England 
and France deal with similar problems. All 
are agreed on the end to be obtained—maxi- 
mum production under the fairest conditions, 
which alone will assure the quickest winning 
of the war.” 


COKE OVEN OPERATORS 
COME IN FOR PRAISE 


There has been greatly improved move- 
ment of coke to furnaces and foundries as 
a result of the combined effort of the 
United States Fuel Administration, the 
Railroad Administration and coke oven 
operators. The more important war indus- 
tries are better supplied with coke than 
they have been at any time since last 
October, said the Fuel Administration, in 
a communication sent to coke operators in 
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appreciation of their cooperation in bring- 
ing about this result. 

“But it is not enough to merely maintain 
the present movement of coke,” the state- 
ment says. “We must work still harder to 
take care of constantly increasing demand 
and to establish conditions which will en- 
able us to avoid in the future any slowing 
down of war industries.” 

Continuing, the statement says: 

“We all recognize that the most serious 
difficulty has been lack of transportation 
facilities. There has been possibly more 
disposition on the part of some to find 
fault with the railroads and with railroad 
men than to cooperate with them in their 
efforts to remedy conditions. Permanent 
improvement may be brought about by co- 
operation, not by fault-finding. 

“There have been many serious wastes 
of transportation facilities, which, if elimi- 
nated, would make it possible to materially 
increase the movement of coke. Much has 
heen done along these lines, but there is 
still very great room for improvement. 
Unnecessarily long hauls should be elimi- 
nated. Coke operators should endeavor to 
dispose of their coke in the district to 
which such coke can be most readily moved. 
Cross-hauls should be avoided where 
possible.” 


CYRUS GARNSEY APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 

Cyrus Garnsey, Jr., has been named As- 
sistant Fuel Administrator. The Assistant 
Administrator will be in general charge of 
the administrative work of the Fuel Admin 
istration. He will supervise the business 
office of the administration, legal matters 
the fixing of operators’, jobbers’ and retail 
prices; conservation, education, and the 
work of the state administrators. 

Cyrus Garnsey, Jr.. was born at Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., April 10. 1861. He went to 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1880 as private secre 
tarv to the general manager of the Kansas 
Rolling Mill Company. A few vears later 
he became controller of the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis Railroad Company. 
running from Kansas City to Birmingham, 
\la. In 1899 he purchased an interest in 
and became the executive head of the 
Galloway Coal Company, of Memphis, op 
erating mines in Alabama, with general 
offices in Memphis. At the same time he 
hecame general manager and one of the 
proprietors of the Patterson Transfer Com- 
pany. the largest transfer and warehousing 
company in the South, located in Memphis. 
On January 1, 1917. he sold out his entire 
interest in the coal business and at the 
same time retired from the active manage- 
ment of the Patterson Transfer Company, 
although retaining his interest in the latter. 
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Alaskan Chapter Organized 


An Alaskan Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress was organized at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, on April 3. 

The association started out with great 
enthusiasm among the men present, and in 
view of the need and field for an organiza- 
tion in the district, it is expected that the 
movement will be productive of great 
benefit. 

Mr. John A. Davis, in charge of the Min- 
ing Experiment Station of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, was elected governor of the 
Chapter and E. H. Purdy, secretary. 
Minutes of Meeting of Tanana Valley 

Miners’ Association Held at the Mining 

Experiment Station, Fairbanks, Alaska, 

Wednesday Evening, April 3, 1918 


The meeting was called to order at 8 
o’clock p. m. by Acting Chairman John A. 
Davis. 

John A. Davis elected temporary chair- 
man, E. H. Purdy, temporary secretary. 

A set of by-laws was presented by the 
chairman, read by the secretary, and after 
discussion was adopted as amended. 

A 15-minute recess was then declared to 
give the members present an opportunity 
to place their names upon the membership 
roll of the association. 

A board of directors, consisting of the 
following members. was elected to hold 
office until the next annual meeting of the 
association: Martin Harrais, John A. 
Davis, W. T. Burns, J. F. Zimmerman, Syl- 
vester Howell, Albert Johnson, and E. W. 
Herchberger. 

A purse was made to defray the expenses 
incurred by Mr. J. F. Zimmerman in call- 
ing the meeting. 

Mr. John Gross, of the Bureau of Mines, 
gave a short talk on Gold Mining in Nica- 
ragua, with particular reference to the Pispis 
District. Central America 

Mr. Harrais made a few remarks telling 
of the influence the American Mining Con- 
gress had exerted in securing legislation 
authorizing the building of the present gov- 
ernment railroad in Alaska. The chair- 
man added that he was in receipt of a 
letter from the Secretary of the American 
Mining Congress in which he promised the 
association the original draft of the bill 
introduced into Congress authorizing the 
Alaskan railroad, should the organization 
grow into a “State” chapter. 

Motions of thanks were extended the 
chairman and Mr. Zimmerman by the asso- 
ciation on behalf of their efforts in organiz- 
ing the association. 

A motion was made and carried that 
notices of the meeting be prepared and 
submitted to the local papers. 

The meeting adjourned at 10.45 o’clock 
p. m., until the evening of the first Wednes- 
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day after the first Monday in May. Length 
of meeting 2 hours and 45 minutes. 

Members present: Martin Harrais, Au- 
gust Hess, Peter Steil, John Quenboe, John 
A. Davis, J. F. Zimmerman, John Gross, 
E. W. Herchberger, Lars Westenvik, Daniel 
MacInnes, Ben Thompson, Andrew A. Roth, 
Charles R. Wackwitz, E. R. Babcock, E. H. 
Purdy, Andrew Zingg, Geo. Ewers, Albert 
Johnson. 

April 13, 1918. 

Joun A. Davis, 

Governor. 
Purpy, 
Secretary. 


E. H. 


Minutes of Meeting of Board of Directors 
of the Tanana Valley Miners’ Association 
Held at the Mining Experiment Station, 
April 4, 1918 


The meeting was called to order at 4 
o’clock p. m., John A. Davis presiding. 

Election of the following officers, in the 
order named, took place: Governor, John 
A. Davis; secretary, E. H. 


Purdy: vice- 
governors. W. Herchberger, Martin 
Harrais, W. T. Burns; executive committee, 
John A. Davis, Albert Johnson, J. F. Zim- 


merman; treasurer, J. F. Zimmerman; com- 
mittee on membership, the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
Following an informal discussion of 
papers to be presented at ensuing meetings 
of the association, and the manner of meet- 
ing exnenses borne by treasurer, the meet- 


ing adjourned at 5.10 o’clock p. m. 


enoth of meetiny: 1h na WO 
Members present: John A. Davis, J. F. 
Zimmerman. Martin Harrais, Albert John- 


son, E. W. Herchberger. : 
April 13, 1918. 


Joun A. Davts, 
Governor. 

E. H. 
Secretary. 


Amendments to Constitution Adorted at 
Meeting of Tanana Valley Miners’ Asso- 
ciation Held April 3, 1918 
Article 1—Name. 

Association. 
Article IV, Section 1. 

Julv 3 of each year. 
Article V, Section 1.—Officers 

Directors to consist of seven 
Article VIIT, Section 2.—Elections.—Mem- 

bers of Board of Directors to be elected 

at each annual meeting of the association 
and to hold office for one year. 


Tanana Valley Miners’ 
Annual Meeting.— 


Board of 
(7) members. 


Since the enactment into law 
Silwer Bill on April 23, 
42000000 silver dollars 


of the Pittman 
1918, avproximatelv 
have been melted 


into bullion. 


= 
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PERSONALS 


L. A. Friedman, of Lovelock, Nev., was 
in Washington the early part of May. Mr. 
Friedman appeared before the Mines and 
Mining Committee of the Senate on the 
War Minerals Bill, giving the committee 
some very important information regard- 
ing tungsten production. Mr. Friedman is 
a Director of The American Mining Con- 
gress, and is largely interested in the pro- 
duction of gold, silver and tungsten. 

George M. Taylor, president of the Colo- 
rado Metal Mining Association and man- 
ager of the mechanical department of the 
Portland Gold Mining Company, of Cripple 
Creek, Colo., was in Washington during the 
month. 

A. Cressy Morrison, secretary of the Na- 
tional Acetylene Association, is spending 
much time in Washington. 

J. G. Puterbaugh, of McAlester, Okla., 
has returned to his home, after spending 
several days in the capital. 

A. Scott Thompson, of Miami, Okla., is 
again in Washington. Mr. Thompson made 
a hurried trip into Oklahoma, but is here 
again looking after the interests of the 
lead and zing industry of his state. 

Joel Hurt, president of the Georgia Iron 
and Coal Company, of Atlanta, Ga., ap- 
peared before the Senate Mines and Min- 
ing Committee in interest of the War Min- 
erals Bill. 

E. E. Sapp and Mrs. Sapp, of Galena, 
Kans., spent the greater part of May in 
Washington, combining a business and 
pleasure trip. 

A. G. Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah 
Chapter, American Mining Congress, was 
in Washington to attend the conference of 
the copper producers. 

Philip Wiseman, of Arizona, is at the 
New Washington Hotel. Mr. Wiseman is 
president of the United Eastern Mining 
Company. 

J. C. Dick, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
returned home after spending several days 
in the east. 

J. F. Callbreath attended the meeting of 
the National Coal Association at Philadel- 
phia May 28-29. 

Harry L. Day, of Wallace, Idaho, and 
Mrs. Day are at the New Washington 
Hotel. 

L. R. Salsich, formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Coleraine district of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company, has been 


transferred to Hibbing, Minn., as assistant 
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district manager of the Western Mesabi 
district. 


A. Y. Peterson, formerly assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chisholm dis- 
trict, has been transferred to the Cole- 
raine district of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company as general superintendent. 


Arthur K. Adams is again at Spencer, 
Mass., after a lengthy sojourn in Chile, 
where he has been connected with the 
Andes Copper Mining Company. 


George H. Cushing, of Chicago, after at- 
tending the Coal Association meeting in 
Philadelphia, spent several days in Wash- 
ington. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


| Headquarters for Strictly 
First-Class Hoisting En- 
gines, Boilers, Engines, 
Heaters,Pumps, Electrical 
Machinery, Ironworking 
We Buy or 
ell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING & MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 
"and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Machinery. 
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Kennecott 
Kimberley 


W. S. S. 


A Purchased 
Thrift Stamp is a 
Soldier’s Life 
Insurance Policy. 
On sale at all 
Goodri_h Branches 


From North to South, from 
East to West, wherever the 
scheme of operation among 
the world’s biggest con 
veyor-using industries call 
for maximum production, 
there you will find a 
“LONGLIFE.” The World 
knows it will do more than 
its share. 


THE 8.F.GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the 
Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
“Best in the Long Run” 


The City of Goodrich— 
Akron, Ohio 


LONGLIFE 


CONVEYOR BELT 


/ Cz 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 

Western Chemical Ge. Denver, 
Colo. 


AGITATORS 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., 
Colo. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission ) 


Denver, 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, IL. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
BINS (Coke and Coal 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS AND BIT STEEL 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 
BITS (Machine-Steel 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 
American Tempering Co., Spring- 


Geld, I 
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INDEX 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

a Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Jel. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Goodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Vule Iron Works, Wilkes - Barre, 


ilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 

General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
oe Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


CABLES 


Guides) 


(Connectors and 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


CABLEWAYS 


Electrical Material Co., Chicago, IL. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 
. Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., Robt., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Cees 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York c ity 

E. J. Long year Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CHLORINATION 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., Chicago, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 


CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Awe 
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The Jackson Electric Drill 


For Drilling Hanger Holes 


Thoroughly Dependable and Profitable. 
Drill turns 200 revolutions per minute. 
Hammer strikes 3,600 blows per minute. 


The most dependable one man electric rock drill on the market— 
with minimum labor and transportation costs. An average of 15 
holes per hour is made by users of this drill. 

For further information and details address — 


Union Electric Company 


Electrical Headquarters 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——-Composite——-W ood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M’’ upon request 


hooverize 


the Mines Overhead 
ins tall Wood-stave 


All the durability of iron. with half the cost 
to install and practically no expense to 
maintain. 

Let us prove these claims 


= 
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"PACIFIC 
& PIPE CO. 


THE STANDARD SINCE 68 
Main Offices 


336 Market St. 
San Francisco 


892 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


CALIFORNIA 
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COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
ig Pamp & Machinery 
rp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

— Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

Salinas Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 


pons) 
Allison Coupen Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mas Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

CONCRETE MIXERS 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

CONTROLLERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

EIN trie Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
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CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
‘a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DRILLING 


- J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 


COUPONS 
— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


CHAIN 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


CRANES: 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 
—— Mfg. & Mine Supply 


-» Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
= 115 Broadway, New York 
tity. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


CYANIDING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, I) 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 
FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 
Reasonable Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Automatic Alarm 
Gongs 


They operate with 
the vibration of the 
car on which they 
arehung. Nothing 
electric—nothing to 
wind up—they’re 


entirely automatic. 
O-B Trolley Clamps 


Simply hang them 


O-B Modoc—Form.1; 


on the first car of 
_Powerful—Sturdy—Reliable the trip and they 
, will produce an ef- 
8 Clamps £ grip the trolley wire and fective alarm 300 
hang on in spite of usual or unusual to 500 feet ahead. 
strains. 
Made with or without the torch. Write for 
O-B Modoc I orm 1 aligns with the quotations and circular. 
trolley wire when it is tight against 
hanger. Exectric Service Suppuies Co. 
There are several designs. ' 
See catalog No. 16. Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 
PHILADELPHIA, - I7th and Cambria Streets 
THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY ge eer 50 Church Street 
Mansfield Ohio CHICAGO 


ee Monadnock Bldg 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


on 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, C 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. 
arre, Pa. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


> 


& Co., Wilkes- 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 

ENGINES (HOISTING AND 
HAULING) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnaa, Uhiv 

ENGINEERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Ham- 


Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE 
AND DRY POWDER 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


FILTERS 


Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
GEARS 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ce., 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GREASES 

Ohio 
Ohio 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ag Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Grease 


Co., Loudenville, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Conny’ ‘te Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connersville, Pa. 
halmers Mfz. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Cot Electric “o., Schenectady, 
Y. 
Mfg. 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Pourth 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre 
Pa. 

HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


a Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Robt., & Bros., 


i 

Holmes, 
Danville, Ill. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Inc., 


a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
> 
a. 


HOISTING ROPES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Conneaville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Perforated Mine 
Screens 


We bring you 15 years experience 
in the manufacture of Screens for all 
mining purposes, in Steel, Copper, 
Acid-Resising Manganese Bronze, 
Zinc, etc. Also Perforated Elevator 
Buckets, Simplex Rivetless Chain and 
Improved Coal Preparing Machinery. 

Our Screens are reputed for Dur- 
ability and Accuracy to Mesh. Write 
today for Descriptive Catalog. 


CROSS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY 
Carbondale Pennsylvania 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
.of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


JIGs 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


os 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


ELMORE 


Engineer 


Philadelphia 


G. H. 


bo 


a 
| | 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, 5 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 


Colo. 


INSU LATING 
ELECTRIC 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co.,. Mansfield, Chio 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATORS (Third Rail) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 

Hazard Mfz. Co., Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chic- 
ago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
& Cambria Sts. 

G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bidg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


MATERIAL, 


, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
KITS (Roadmen’s) 
Leetenia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
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LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 


tonia, Ohio 
LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
city. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 
low and solid) 

International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 

MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


ni Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
RAI 
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RACK 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Mac shinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


STORAGE 


Mac hinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldz., Chicago 

Goodman Co., Chicago. Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 


Ohio 
Obio 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Grease Co., Loudenville, 


lumbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa 

Macomber & ‘Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINE TIMBER 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. 
Mo 


Co., 


Louis, 


Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
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There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH C 
Vice-President oupon B k 


President 
JOHN FUHRER for 


Secretary-Treasuser 


Mine Commissaries 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER CoO. 


414 Rialto Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 


Everything in the Way of a quarter century. 
TIMBER FOR MINES For Prices, Samples and 


Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


Large Steel Grease Gun F'ree 
with every order for two barrels of 
OHIO MINE CAR GREASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever used in your cars. Try it—We’ll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., Box 1015, Loudonville, Ohio 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

MINING MACHINE ROPE 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Til. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N.J. 

Phelps, ‘Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 
Denver Quartz Mili & Crusher Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Fulton 


— Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Chio 


PIPE, CAST TRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co. 
Francisco, Cal. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


San 


958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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PRECIPITATING DEVICES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
.» Connellsville, Pa. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville & Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp.. 115 Broadway, New York 
‘ity. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsvflle, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Fourth 


Y. 
Rendle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ne” 115 Broadway, New York. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
oa 115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 


ville, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

og 115 Broadway, New York, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 

‘enosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago. Ill. 


| 
— 
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IN STOCK 


NEW AND REBUILT 
MOTORS, GENERATORS 
ENGINES AND BOILERS 

POWER PLANT MACHINERY 

MACHINE TOOLS 


COMPLETE PLANTS OUR SPECIALTY 


THE RANDLE MACHINERY CO. 
1830 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 
|Our “WAR-PERIOD”™ Appeal 
Engineering Appliances 
| are 
Prime War Essentials 

Stocks of distributors and facilities of 
manufacturers must be adjusted to care for 

| essential needs. 

Lunkenheimer patrons are earnestly request- 
ed to assist in the common cause by confining 
their War Period specifications to essential 
plants, craft, vehicles or equipment. 


ms LUNKENHEIMER co 


28-9-8 CINCINNATI 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Blidg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
ces 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 lb. rails 
200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 
150 tons new first quality 50 lb. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 
Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 
bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot En¢gineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. be 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Ti. 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ille, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Egyptiam Iron Works, Murphys- 
hens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 
N. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., l7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SHAKER PLATES 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHOVELS 

Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 
SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMELTERS 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 


Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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SPELTER 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 
SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ghio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 
International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 
STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
e ja, Pa. 


STORES (company coupons) 
— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES  (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches 
and Throws) 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, ete.) 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TELEPHONE, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, HL. 


TIMBER (Mine) 
Egyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo 


Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
= Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, GChio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C x Q” “Pp. D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 

Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS ~ 
PLATES and STRIPS 
Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 
W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers; Samplers and Assayers of — 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDREss: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 


and Development 
of 


Mineral Lands 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Halisted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 
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AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 


Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 
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TUBES 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


VALVES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
joux & Co.,Inc., New York 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver, 
Colo. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Roebling’s Sons, The John A, Co. 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ZINC BOXES 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ZINC’ (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 


ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 


lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 


of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


| 
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EQUIPMENT Convert your fine silt or slack 


USED AND REBUILT into Briquettes by our 
Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, DUTCH PROCESS 


Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 


Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam It’s a simple and efficient method 
, Rails, (all weights) and 
Write for Bulletins, Series A 
MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES co. THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
Successors to 
707 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 25 Broad Street New York 


“FAC T S”’ 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is the only 
National Organization of Mining Men which repre- 
sents every branch of the Mining Industry. 


It has a membership of practically 4,000 of the leading mining men of 
the country. 

It maintains a special Washington office in order that it may con- 
stantly be in touch with the Departments and Independent Agencies, 
which are working in the interest of the mining industry, and in order 
that it may be of assistance to Congress in legislation affecting mining. 
Some of its recent activities of interest are its work in connection with 
the War Excess Profits Tax; the passage of the Pittman Silver Bill; 
the lifting of the Embargo upon mining machinery and supplies, and 
the work it is doing in regard to the War Minerals Bill. 

It believes in Cooperation. Its sole purpose of existence is Service. 
Tell your problems to The American Mining Congress, and secure 
its assistance in their solution. 

See page 36 for full information as to how you may cooperate. 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip’? Clamp 


k------- 34°-------- 


Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CQ., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
: tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
i mining is a business and not a gamble. 

E Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $...................- membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mrntnc CoNnGRESS JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( = 15.00 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life - ~ - - - - - - - - 100.00 
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Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Representatives 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Kunners 


nguiries Solicited 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- W. H. NICHOLSON & co. 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 


chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 


heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
z Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 


particularly adapted for mine service. 


Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. Wilkes-Barre 
S-Di 


Penna. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 


CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA Main Offices 


Works 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Manufactured by Light Steel Rails All Sections 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


12 lb. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. Quick shipment is our specialty 


RICHARDS, Ba W. T. Marioneaux B. N. C. Stott C. M. Beck 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 

Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 

Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 


Salt Lake City 


Cable Address Usual Codes L. D. Bell Phone, Cable “‘Rolyat,” 
**Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. 1201 Grant W. U. Code 
’ 
HENRY MACE PAYNE SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 
M. Am. Soe. C, E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Consulting Mining Engineer Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists Assayers and Chemists 
Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Contro! Work 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer RUHL & STEWART 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. Mining Engineers 
Code: Bedford McNeill JOPLIN MISSOURI 
® 


PRESERVE 


Timber and 
Structures 
SCREENS OF ALL KINDS by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Chicago Perforating Co. Write for Bulletin No. 12 
2443 West 24th Place “Mine Timbers” 
Tel, Conal 1080 Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 


MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 


TREATED) Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. UNTREATED 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1918 


OFFICERS 


WALTER Dovuc tas, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 


M.S. KemMMERER, Second Vice-President 
GerorceE H. Crossy, Third Vice-President 


J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
Wn. M. ConraD, Central Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Western Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Car SCHOLZ 
WALTER DOUGLAS 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


CHARLES M. MODERWELL 


DIRECTORS 


M. S. Kemmerer, New York 

Irvinc T. SNYDER, Denver, Colorado 
W. J. RicHarps, Pottsville, Pa. 

JaMEs E. TALMADGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 
CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, III. 
GeorGE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TAYLOR, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
Cart Scuotz, Chicago, II. 

Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 

Cuar S. KEITH, Kansas City, Mo. 
WALTER Douc tas, New York 

JouN BaRNESON, San Francisco, Cal. 


COMMITTEES, 1918 


Alabama.......Charles F. DeBardeleben . Birmingham 


Alaska. Paicon Fairbanks 
Arkansas. .....C. C. Woodson. .....-Huntington 
California......Albert Burch............San Francisco 
Colorado | Wells... . . Telluride 
Idaho.... .James F. McCarthy . Wallace 
Indiana.... . Morton L. Gould . .Indianapolis 
Illinois. .... J. K. Dering..... . .Chicago 
lowa..... ..T. A. Dumont.... ... Dumont 
Kansas. . ...Joseph Fletcher. ... Frontenac 
Kentucky ..Frank D. Rash.. ...Earlington 
Mic oe. ..E. S. Grierson. . ..- Calumet 
ts..W. R. Allen..... ..Boston 
.H.N. .. Kansas City 
..W. J. Olcott. ‘ . Duluth 
.C. F. Kelley . ... Butte 
k A. Manle ...-Omaha 
M. Rives . .Reno 


M. Sulley. 
G. Beckett 
M Dunbar... 


New Sonic 


New York. 


.Matt Bum 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND IL 


_E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Ch 


Hurley 
New York City 


Steubenville 
Portland 
McAlester 
Philadelphia 
Clinton 


Nashville 


. Spokane 


AWS 


airman 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, IIl., Chairman 


Harry Kansas City, Mo. 
George M. Jones..........cccccee. Huntington, W. Va. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


In Coal Mines 
Gero. R. Woop, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


In Metal Mines 
H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Sanford B. Belden................. Columbus, Ohio 


MINERAL STATISTICS 


Otto Joplin, Mo., Chairman 


Fred’k Spokane, Wash. 
J. C. Dick.. Cray, Utah 


FORESTRY RELATIONS 


CARNEY Hart ey, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


F. J. Alexar Denver, Colo. 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 
ald Douglas Chairman....... New York City 
....San Francisco, Cal. 
Carson City, Nev. 
Thompson.......... .....Miama, Okla 
W all: ace Salt Lake Cit Utah 


MINING INVESTMENTS 


Pal 
4, nr A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 
Will Salt Lake City, Utah 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman SAMUEL A. TayLor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 
W. R. Woodford Cleveland, Ohio C. Mabon, Birmingham, Ala. 
COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 
ALABAMA ARIZONA 
Harry H. Coffin Chairman......... Birmingham, Ala. L. 8. s, Chairman.............Ray, Ariz. 
Morris Bush, Birmingham, Ala. Norman Carmichael. Clifton, Ariz. 
ALASKA CALIFORNIA 
William Maloney.................Valdez, Alaska Lionel T. Barneson................ Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. Sulzer...... Sulzer, Alaska Charles E. Berkeley, Cal. 
. T. Burns.. . Fairbanks, Alaska F.C happele Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Pennsylvania...S. D. Warriner 
Tennessee...... Wm. H. Lindsay 
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Utat John M. Hayes . Salt Lake City Ch 
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COLORADO 
IDAHO 
James F. McCarthy, Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
Jerome J. Day. Moscow, Idaho 
Ravenel Macbeth. Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS 
Jos. Fletcher, Chairman............ Frontenac, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 


H. L. Tucker, Chairman........... 


.Central City, Ky. 
F.V 


. Baskett, Ky. 


MICHIGAN 
Chas. E. Lawrence, Chairman....... Palatka, Mich. 
Iron River, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Chertes W. Potts, Chairman........ Deerwood, Minn. 
E. J. Maney. Duluth, Minn. 
Clement K. Quinn. Duluth, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
W. L. Schmick, Chairman.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Thos. M. Jenkins. BG. 
MONTANA 


John Gillie, Chairman............--Butte, Mont. 
C. W. Butte, Moht. 


NEVADA 

Henry M. Rives, Chairman.... -Reno, Nev. 

C. B. Lakeman.. McGill, Nev. 


NEW MEXICO 
T. H. O'Brien, Chairman. ea ..Dawson, N. Mex. 
George H. Utter. = . Silver City, N. Mex. 
John Sully. .. Santa Rita, N. Mex. 


NEW YORK 


J. R. Finlay, Chairman....... ....New York City 
Edwin O. Holter. .... New York City 


Chas. H. Smith....... .....New York City 
OKLAHOMA 


OHIO 
W. R. Woodford, Chairman .... Cleveland, Ohio 
B. Lee Hut 


OREGON 
H. N. Lawrie, Chairman 
A. M. Swartley........... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


F. Huber, Chairman........ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

TENNESSEE 
D. C. Campbell, Chairman. ...... Knoxville, Tenn. 
W. Overton. Nashville, Tenn. 

UTAH 
L. B. Salt Lake City, Utah 
A. G. Salt Lake City, Utah 
VIRGINIA 


Lee Long, Chairman... .. 


WASHINGTON 


E. C. Smith, Chairman....... Seattle, Wash. 
Matt Baumgartner........ ae Spokane, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINI 
G. H.C apert yn, Chairman 
E. T. Hitchman...... 
John M. Wolfe 
A. J. Dalton. 
Daniel Howard. 


WISCONSIN 
H. O. Granberg, Chairman... Oshkosh, Wis. 
John M. Whitehead. ...... J 
H. C. George 


WYOMING 


J. Quealy, Chairman......... K erer, Wyo. 
Dorset Carter, Chairman. . .Oklahoma City, Okla. Joi D.C Cheyenne, Wyo 
Miami, Okla. D. Brent ( e, Wyo 
J. G. Puterbaugh........ McAlester, Okla. Fran ik G. Curtis..... Casper, Wyo. 
Tulsa, Okla. L. A. Reed. . ( er, Wyo. 
COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
ALABAMA INDIANA 
W. E. Henley, Chairman...... Birmingham, Ala. hillip Penna, Chairme Haute, Ine 
j. B. McClary........ ‘ Birmingham, Ala. Haute, Ind. 
ARIZONA 
L. S. Cates, Chairman. .......... . Bisbee, Ariz. IDAHO 
Norman Carmichael......... .....Clifton, Ariz. 
Bisbee, Ariz. Irvin E. Rockwell, Chairman. ......B 1e, Idaho 
AL IFORNIA Ravenel Macbeth... ; Mackay, Idaho 
Eugene R. Day......... ... Wallace, Idaho 
- Ross Clark..... . Los Angeles, Cal. -PENTTITOCRY 
Allard D’Heur.... San Francisco, Cal. KENTUCKY 
COLORADU wr, Chairman. G ville, 
Snyder. en Denver, Colo. Clifford M. Roehrig.......... Ashland, Ky. 
GEORGIA O. C. Davidson, Chairman It fountain, Mich 
S. W. McCallie, Chairman........../ Atlanta, Ga. Jas. S. Wall. 00.66.0200. Iron R Mich. 


ILLINOIS 
Carl Scholz, Chairman. . . .Chicago, Il. 
W. S. Bogle. ...... Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. H. Cushing. . Chicago, IIL. 
H. C. Adams....... Chicago, II. 


MINNESOTA 
Francis J. Webb, Chairman 
W. W. Prindle. me 
W.G. Swart . 
Alfred P ilisbury . 
Geo. Warren..... 


h, Minn. 
apolis, Minn. 
th, Minn. 
neapolis, Minn. 
neapolis, Minn. 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA 
Victor Rakowsky, Chairman........Joplin, Mo. H. H. Lineaweaver, Chairman...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Otto Ruhl...... 3. G. Pitsburg h, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
N. Mex. TENNESSEE 
.Gallup, N. Mex. J. H. Jones, Chairman............. ames anooga, Tenn. 
NEW YORK UTAH 
e Channing, Chairman...... New York City oats Dern, Chairman............ a Lake City, Utah 
New York City Imer Pett Lake City, Utah 
.. New York City Eureka, Utah 
reer . New york City. G. W. Lambourne.................Salt Lake City, Utah 
. New York City Salt Lake City, Utah 
OHIO WEST VIRGINIA 
n, Chairman...... i I. C. White, Chairman............. Mo gant en W. Va 
> 1, Ohio Charleston, W. Va. 
nd , ; 
. .Clev ela d, Ohio WISCONSIN 
OKLAHOMA John M. W ae Chairman......Janesville, Wis. 
.. Miami, Okla. WYOMING 
Patrick Sullivan, Chairman.........Cheyenne, Wyo. 
OREGON R. M. Bartholomew.............. Casper, Wyo. 
H. M. Parks, Chairman ......Corvallis, Ore. John D. Clark Cheyenne, Wyo. 
J. Frank Watson.. atiean Portland, Ore. John F. Leeper........... Casper, Wyo. 
F. W. Schofield ....Sumpter, Ore. Casper, Wyo. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK 


CONGRESS will likely be in session until the fall of 1918 


The American Mining Congress will have a hand in any legislation 
which affects the miningindustry. Facts and figures will be presented 
to speed the passage of measures for the good of mining or to prevent 
the enactment of legislation detrimental to the industry. 


In the whole history of Congress there have been few dishonest 
legislators. Many a discriminatory and unjust law has been put on 
the statute books nevertheless. The reason is that busy members of 
Congress have not the time to digest the whole situation carefully. 
They are likely to assimilate it, however, if presented to them in 
tabloid form. This the American Mining Congress does. 

Because of the activities of the Mining Congress it is improbi ible 
that any member of Congress, through ignorance of the miners’ side of 
the question, will vote for a bill inimical to the industry. 

The Mining Congress sees to it that every legislator has an 
opportunity to be fully informed before the vote is taken on any bill 
which affects the men responsible for the nation’s mineral output. 
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HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypoliziviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit ; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 
Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 


We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M., President 
Member American Electrochemical Society Dooly Block 
Member American Mining Congress. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


If it happens in Washington— 
If it «1s of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress The Interstate Commerce Commission 
The Bureau of Mines The Department of Labor and other 
The Patent Office Bureaus and Courts 

The Land Office They all develop news of important 
The Geological Survey interest to mine operators 


The Supreme Court 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 
Best Since 1820” 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Colltertes — Agents for 
Lookout, L. v. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


& W.; Lackawanna, BITUMINOUS 


Schuylkill Collieries— Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, “B”’ Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, “E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—14-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 
CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: “‘THORNEALE” 
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PEED up to the aid of the Nation. 
ERVE together. The Morse Chain is serving 


in the leading Mines, Power Plants, Mills and 
Factories for all characters of Drives. 


Economize Space Lower Costs 
MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Our engineers, al] skiiled in the art of designing chain drives, are conveniently located in 
many of the larger cities, and we will gladly call at your request and assist in solving 
any power transmission problem without obligation. 

We are always glad to furnish special information pertaining to our fe'd and welcome in- 


quiries, whether the writer is in the market for chain drives or not. Feel free to write 
us at any time. 


The ROCKER JOINT is the symbol of Silent, Frictionless, Effi- 
cient Power Transmission. The mark of the World’s 
Most Successful Chain Drive. 


MORS The only Positive Gear Chain Transriission Not dependent on Baths 
of Oil for silence, service and durability. 


The application of Morse ‘Silent Chain Drive is the final analysis 
and best investment that can be made—flexible as a belt, positive 
as gears. 


Noise distracts, produces “Nerves” and error and ind‘cates stra'n on 

machinery parts. 

Transmissicn must be Figured in Terms of Dollars, Service and Efficiency. 
Send for information. WRITE NEAREST OFFICE. Facts will surprise YOU 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 
DETROIT OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


Boston: 141 Milk St Pittsburgh: Westinghouse Bldg. 
Chicago: Merchant L. & T. Bldg. San Francisco: Monadnock Bidg. 
Cleveland: Engineers’ Bidg. Atlanta: Earl F. Scott. M. E., 702 Candler Bldg. 


Detroit: 1003 Woodward Ave. Minneapolis: Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., 413 3d St., S. 
Greensboro, N. C.: 805 Ashboro St. Montreal, Jones & Glassco, St. Nicholas Bldg 
New York: 50 Church St. St. Louis: Morse Engineering Co., Chemical Bldg. 


{SUPERINTENDENTS AND ENGINEERS SEND FOR DIARY and DATA BOOK 
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On 15 to 20% Grades in One Mine 


So steep that it requires several mules to pull 
up one car in some places 


Jeffrey Storage Battery Locomotives 
Are Working Very Successfully 


Its extreme flexibility gives an absolute 
ANY WAY YOU FIGURE IT, THE freedom of action that permits the motor 
JEFFREY STORAGE BATTERY to go practically anywhere that track is 
yminetncepinceestergcen el laid, and in places where the mule cannot 
ADVANTAGE OVER MULE ° . 

said, go. It is especially adapted for first 
haulage in the new mine, and for cross 
entry and rooms later on. 


It does the work of several mules, works equally 

well pushing or pulling, and its use means a quiet 

and sanitary haulage operation as compared with 

the sweat, stench, turmoil and profanity of mule 

Our Bulletin No. 233-E rang as well as making air more available 
“The Use of Storage Bat- 

tery Locomotives in Mines” Maintenance expense of the Jeffrey Storage Bat- 

has some mighty interest- tery Locomotive-is negligible. A good mule now 

costs $250.00 to $300.00—will cost $1.25 to $1.50 

ing facts for = —o per day to feed, shoe and harness—and may be 

ator. Send for Copy. put out of commission by an accident at any time. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, O. 
BRANCHES: New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 

Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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